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HIGH PRICES 





FOR SEED. 


f the Michigan Farmer. 

spring I ordered, with some peas and 
ed of a Detroit seed merchant, some 
It was billed at $1.25 per 
ought it was a mistake, as barley 
t less than $1.00 per hundred, 

» to the seed merchant. He 
ack the barley sent was a superior 
not such as used for malting 
Now asitcost ma nearly three 
aS much as barley such as is used for 
g, 1 would like to know how to handle 
secure the superior article. I never 
y barley, but suppose that it might 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN 
SEE COUNTY. 


BY OLD GENESEE, 


NO. V 


I desire here to correct an error in the con- 
cluding sentences of No. 4, wherein Moses 
Goodrich’s load of wool was stated at 2,040 
pounds, but should have been 2,240 pounds, 
and sold at Fiint for the same number of 
dollars in ‘‘greenbacks.’’? Does any reader 
of the FARMER report a more valuable load 
of farm produce from one farm, and hauled 
toa market by a pair of medium sized horses 
on one wagon? 

And now for a retrospective view. Going 
back to 1840, we find the number of sheep 
in Genesee County to have been 1,007, and 
the pounds of wool produced 1,302, being 
an average of 2044 ounces, or a mere frac- 
tion over one and a quarter pounds to the 
fleece. Contrasting this with the Genesee 
County fleece of the present day we are led 
to appreciate the importance of the Scrip- 
tural injunction, not to ‘‘despise the day of 





small things.’’ 

Coming down to 1850 we find that the 
number of sheep had in ten years increased 
250 fold, and now numbered 25,665 head, 
while the wool produced is set down at 72,- 
271 pounds, being an average of 454¢ ounces 
to the fleece, which shows that the weight 
had more than doubled during this decade. 
What could more conclusively show that the 
importations of Dr. Gale and Messrs. Good- 
rich and Perry and Pierson were bearing 
early fruit? 

Ten years later the census of 1860 shows 
the number of sheep in Genesee County to 
have increased to 49,820, producing 143,643 
pounds of wool, thus showing that in this 
decade our sheep and woo! had substantially 
doubled. This, it will be was the 
last year before the commencement of our 
great civil war. Our sheep and wool indus- 
try had now become fairly estabiished—the 
only egricultural production of our county 
exceeding it in value was wheat, of which 
in the same year our county produced 166,- 
308 bushels—wheat standing first and wool 
second of all our domestic industries. 

Our statistical information is for 
1864, being the last year of our great civil 
war, which closed the following April. And 


noted, 


next 








®damayed for malting and yet be good for 
se. 1 sowed the barley and seeded to 
eas au experiment, as I have failed to 
a catch either with oa.s or sowing clover 
ime, and I have got a good catch of clover 
the barley. If we could get half as 


| 


uch as the seed cost me it will be a better | 


top than wheat. 
Y. NICHOLS 
son, June 8th, 1889 


s always usual for seed merchants to 
urge a good deal more for grain sold for 
1 the same grain would bring on the 

It is frequently grown expressly for 





n under conditions which make it cost 
Phen it has to be much more care- 
‘leaned, and retailed out in smail | 

s. If anew variety can be had it | 
saiways two or three prices more than a 
n variety until it becomes plenty, as 
$ generally in few hands. This was 
case with your barley. If it 
a desirable variety, keep a 
for seed, and thus saye_ the 
of another purchase. As 
lover, ithas done better with the 
y'nan with the oats because the sea- 
3 been more favorable, not because 
lifference between the two grains. 
3 done better this spring than for 
s previous ones, and if a severe 
iia is not experienced after harvest there 
"L.lbe few complaints of loss of seeding 
$ season, 


provably the 


ee 


The Growing Crops. 

1ié moathly crop report issued from the 
State Department the past week is compiled 
‘om reports received from 911 correspon- 
Upon these the first estimate for 
‘lis year’s wheat cropis made. The acre- 
ze in crop is based upon returns of super- 
Visors from 1111 townships, and is given at 


fant 
wes, 





431,531 acres. The estimated yield per 
«tein the southern tiers of counties is 15.- 
i, central 15.45, northern 15.68, and for the 
Yate 15.22, bushels, indicating a total yield 
ithe State this year of 21,663,000 bushels. 

The area of wheat reported actually har- 
Yeted in 1888 was 10,000 acres less than 
that reported in the ground in May of that 
year, and the total yield for 1888 was slight- 
ly in excess of 23,000,000 bushels. The 
damage to wheat from winter killing, insects 
{id otherwise is about 10 percent. That 
ftom the grain ‘‘aphis’’ cannot be estimated 
Until the grain is threshed, but the prospects 
wre in favor of its being much less than an- 
ticipated. The amount of wheat reported 
Marketed in June was 382,778 bushels, and 
for 11 months from August to June, 14,789,- 
06 bushels. The condition of corn is 58 
bercent, oats 99, potatoes 95, clover, mead- 
ows, and pastures 84, timothy 83, and clover 
‘own this year 93 per cent. The prospects 
fuvor an average crop. Apples stand 70 per 
tent, peaches 71 per cent. 





The Cherokee Cattle Association, present 
“s8ee of the Cherokee atrip, will submit a 
Proposition to extend its lease for ten years 
“yond the present nomination. The company 
will pey $5,600,000 for the use of the land for 
~ ter years, paying $400,000 per annum for 
ine aret five years, and $780,000 for the second 
“ years. The sum paid in the ten years wili 
— equal what tre government offers the 

‘808 for an out and out gale, 


| now we find sheep in Genesee County num- 


ber 80,944, and 289,018 lbs. of wool as their 
product. This shows the average weight of 
fleece to have been three pounds 9g ounces. 
Following is the tabulated statement by 
townships, as shown by the State census of 
Number 


of sheep. 
3,162 


Pounds 
of wool 
44,102 

Davison 116: 
Fenton...... 
Fling Township.... 
I coe se atics bacon 
Caines 
Genesee o¢ bee 
Grand Blanc 
Montrose... 
Mount Morris......... 
Munday... 
Richfield........ 
WE cencose eens 
Vienna 
Totals (swe 
his is the earliest data, showing the 
division by townships, in the writer’s posses- 
sion. It will be seen that the township of | 
Atlas in its number of sheep and pounds of 
wool was the leading township of the coun- 
ty. It was in this township that Hon. E. G, 
Gale and the writer then resided—the form- 
ers in the village of Davisonville, (now At- 
las) and the latter in the village of Goodrich. 
It will be remembered that this was the year 
when the price of wool reached a dollar a 
pound—most of the wool in the country be- 
ing sold at that extreme figure. We may 
safely assume that the 289,018 pounds pro- 
duced in the country brought a round quar- 
ter of a million dollars, and that the 44,102 
pounds produced in the leading town of At- 
las brought forty thousand dollars. ‘These 
are large figures but very delusive. No class 
of persons, except the debtor class, was sub- 
stantially benefitted thereby. This was the 
‘* Wild Cat’? epoch of the general govern- 
ment. The ‘* Wild Cat’’ period of Michigan 
had gone before. The man who counted his 
greenbacks and chuckled over his good for- 
tune had actually sold his wool for about 35 
cents a pound—though it would have been 
treason to say so at the time, and might have 
consigned the speaker to a political prison. 
1 well remember that common brown sheet- 
ings which sold at 7 to 8 cents a yard before 
the war went up to 75 or 80 cents in country 
localities, and at the first dawning of peace, 
when prices began to recede, I was so elated, 
on going to Flint city, to find brown sheet- 
ings down to 60 cents a yard that I pur- 
chased a full piece of ‘‘ web” at James 
Henderson’s store, for the trifling sum of 
twenty-eight dollars and some cents. Then 
a pound of wool would purchase one and a 
half yards of common brown sheeting. Now 
the same wool, sold at the average price of 
28 cents, will purchase four yards of the same 
cloth. It is true that prices did not run to 
such extremes in many other articles, but it 
is equally true that in supplying a family 
with the average necessaries and comforts of 
life a pound of wool will now buy more than 
it did when wool was nominally selling at a 
dollar a pound. 





~~ 
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The property of the Central Michigan Agri- 
cultural Society has been formally made over 
to the State Society, with the provision that if 
the latter society fails to make an annual ex- 
hibit the property reverts to the original 





owners, 


The above 


NEWBERRY’S COMPLETE 


is a good representation of their Combined Machine, ready for the field, 


POTATO HARVESTER. 





THE LOADER IN OPERATION. 





A MICHIGAN INVENTION. 
While in Shiawassee County last week we 
stopped at the tarm of the Newberry Broth- 
ers, and had a look at their potato harvest- 
ing machinery, consisting of a digger which 
not only digs the potatoes and frees them 
from dirt but drops them into a cart attach- 
ed to the rear, which in turn is run apona 





loader and its contents dumped intoa wagon. 
We give illustrations of the machinery above. 
It will be seen that the digger follows in 
some particulars other machines built for 
the same purpose. The shovel plow lifts the 
potatoes, and they pass to the rear over an 
open grate through which the dirt drops. 
That is the idea of all those who have at- 
tempted to build a digger. But new princi- 
ples have been adopted by the inventors of 
the Newberry machine in some important 
particulars. Thus the depth of this machine 
is guaged by a single broad wheel just pre- 
ceding the shovel and running over the top 
of the row, always giving a uniform depth, 
which cannot be obtained with two wheels. 
Another important improvement over other 
machines is the pronged bar, which is work- 
ed by a chain gear connected with the run- 
ning gear. ‘The prongs work between the 
bars of the grate, keeping the grate clear, 
and thus preventing clogging from any | 
cause. Thus the dirt is all clear from the | 
potatoes before they have passed beyond the 

center of the grate, and the team relieved 

from the weight of dirt which is carried the 

full length of the grate in other diggers. The 

potatoes then fallon to a screen which is 

kept in motion by an eccentric, and the last 

particle of the dirt is shaken from them before 

they fall into the cart below. This cart holds 

ten bushels, and when filled is unhooked, 

another attached in its place, and the full 

one drawn to the loader and dumped into 

the wagon as shown in the sketch above. A 

track is laid from the ground to the top of 

the box of the wagon, and the cart is drawa 

up the track to the top of the box by means 

of a windlass. The cart is partly opened and 

the potatoes are rattled slowly out over a 
sorting grate. The sorting grate is operated 

by a person who picks out any stones, etc., 

as the potatoes rattle over the grate, the little 
potatoes falling through into a basket, while 
the larger ones are conducted into the 
wagon, properly sorted for market. 

If the picker is not desired, a chute is at- 
tached in the place of the cart, carrying the 
potatoes to the side of the machine, leaving 
them on the ground, away from the horses. 

The lugs on the driving wheel are cast 
solid, and thus are prevented from working 
loose as they would if bolted on, and saving 
the time of bolting them on when the ma- 
chine is being prepared for work. Four 
horses are used to operate this digger; but 
they make a smaller machine which leaves 
the potatoes on the ground, and this is oper- 
ated with asingle team. It works on the 
same principle as the harvester, so far as 
digging and separating the dirt from the po- 
tatoes are concerned. 

Of course we have not seen this harvester 
at work, but we believe it will do all its in- 
ventors claim for it, and as soon as the sea- 
son arrives we shall take the first opportu- 
nity of seeing it in operation and reporting 
results. Such a harvester will be a great 
boon to farmers who are growing potatoes 
extensively, if it does what is claimed it will 
do. 








The Jackson Patriot says the celery growers 
of that city are anticipating alarge and ex- 
ceptionally fine crop of celery. Celery is 





grown quite largely in the vicinity, and is still 





jucreasing, new ground £being set every year. 


UNITY AMONG FARMERS, 


Paper read by R. W. Redfern at the Clinton 
County Farmers’ Institute. 

Until within the last fifteen years farmers 
as aciass have held themselves aloof from 
oneanother. Their isolation kezot suspicion. 
Success on the part of one, instead of lead- 
ing to inquiry as to the cause, begot simply 
envy. The old saying that ‘‘a man’s 
nearest neighbor was his enemy, while his 
next nearest was his friend,’? simply be- 
cause he was nearest neighbor to the other 
fellow, was too often true. If an innocent 
hen, following the bent of her nature, and 
not recognizing boundary lines, happened to 
get inside of the enclosure of some other 
party, pick up a worm, or perchance a ker- 
nel of wheat, it was tantamount to a de- 
claration of war. A Spanish matador, 
standing within the arena and flaunting his 
red flag in the face of an enraged Taurus, 
never sent the red, angry tide coursing 
through his veins with more fury than would 
a litter of lively little pigs, belonging to 
neighbor A., when caught by neighbor B. 
in his garden investigating the size of his 
young potatoes. If there was a dog in B.’s 
possession the dog came. If there were 
children, the children came, and if there 
was a wife as a reserve, the reserve was 
ruthlessly hurled against the active, in- 
quisitive little invaders, and all the energy 
not exhausted in their expulsion was 
securely bottled up ready to explode when- 
ever neighbor A, touched the cork. 

lgnoranca was often the bandmaid of 
envy, and when coupled with saperstition, 
the two if found in one family, made their 
possessors fit subjects for the most energetic 
kind of missionary work. The Golden 
Rule, instead of reading ‘*Do unto others 
as you would that they should do to you,” 
was made to read ‘‘Be sure and do your 
neighbors or they'll certainly do you,’’ 
Boundary lines were disputed, sometimes 
‘‘devil’s lanes” were made, and if it had been 
possible these men, who should have been 
aids to each other, would have had their 
lands separated by great gulfs, fixed so that 
none might pass or repass between them. 
I am not sure but that from the animus ex- 
hibited by some of these old-time farmers 
they would have had the crack in the earth 
of sufficient depth so that the smoke of the 
bottomless pit might roll up through it, 
and with a favorable wind spread itself out 
over the premises of their neighbor and 
suffocate him and his with the fumes of 
sulphur. 

Well, I am not going to tell you that this 
kind of men are all dead; that the leaven of 
intelligence, the leaven of brotherly love, 
the leaven of confidence, have combined 
and worked so powerfully as to eliminate 
and overthrow all the evil that the lapse of 
time and inherent nature have engrafted 
upon the sons and daughters of Adam and 
Eve. Butlam going to tell you that the 
progress made in that direction in this 
country has been greater during the past 
fifteen years than during the preceding 
century. 

Institutions of various kinds and ofa 
character to beget confidence in each other 
among farmers, have sprung into existen *e. 
The order of Patrons of Husbandry has 
opened wide its gates and invited farmers 
to come in and partake of its benefits. 
Advice asked is as freely given, and those 
who have made a success in business have 
shown the methods by which such success 
was obiained. No question relating to 
agriculture but what is to-day intelligently 





discussed in our Farmers’ Clubs, Alliances 
and Institutes. Investigation is constant, 
and wherever an error is shown in manage- 
ment that error is pointed out; and when- 
ever our legislators enact laws which in 
their operation prove inimical to the in- 
terests of our far.ners, or whenever bills are 
presented to our Legislatare or Congress to 
to be acted »pon which seem to be unjust in 
their provisions, then without any ‘olay a 
set of wei! regulated machinery is set at 
work whore object i3s to right the wrong or 
secure tho overthrow of the objectionable 
provision. 

lam proui to be able to say that farmers 
are every day giving more and get more 
evidence of being willing to confide in each 
other, earning if you piease that to bea 
neighbor one must bea friend; that their 
interests are identical; that a blow struck at 
one reacts upon all, and that by a unity of 
purpose success will be achieved in pro- 
portion as it is merited. 

Our Granges, our Farmers’ Clubs, Al- 
liances and Institutes are our schools also. 
Parliamentary usages are studied, orations 
are delivered, selections are read, essays are 
written, declamations are made, questions 
discussed. 

Why, friends, do you know that it has 
been but a few years since you could not 
go into a large majority of the annual school 
meetings in the country in this great State 
of ours and find a man among the electors 
present capable of performing the duties of 
chairman? Do you also know that at the 
present time there is scarcely a school dis- 
trict in the State where its voters have ever 
been connected with any of the organiza- 
tions above mentioned but you can find men 
capable of presiding with dignity over the 
deliberations of any ordinary body, and of 
presenting their views in an intelligent 
manner upon any subject coming before that 
body for its consideration? If make the as- 
sertion, without fear of contradiction, that 
there are not a dozen young men, or women 
either, connected with the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry in Clinton County, who have 
availed themselves of its opportunities for 
learning, but what are to-day capable of 
giving lessons in deportment and general 
accomplishments to nine-tenths of the 
farmers’ sons and daughters without the 
gates. How has this desirable end been 
accomplished? Nature has not made the 
distinction. Oh, no, it has been the op- 
portunity that has been embraced. And 
this opportunity was gained by union. The 
result has been obtained by interchange of 
thought and the consequent cultivation of 
intellect. 

When men by uniting have accomplished 
acertain object, other objects equally de- 
sirable present themselves. Among you, 
my farmer friends, there are many who 
united and by uniting were able to meet and 
defeat the drive well swindler, the slide gate 
swindler, the barb wire swindler, and the 
Rix harrow swindler. But, my friends, 
there is even now in your midst another 
and greater evil than any with which you 
have yet been threatened. I mean the mort- 
gage swindle. Do not understand me to say 
that all men who loan money are rogues, 
Far from it. But the men who take ex- 
orbitant rates of interest, who demand, 
like Shylock, the pound of flesh nearest your 
heart, and get it too. Here are the men 
against whom it is necessary to unite. And 
let me tell you that unless some successful 
method of resistance is adopted the condi- 
tion of farmers in the United States is going 
to approximate more and still more closely 
to the condition of their brother farmers in 


Europe. How to avert this evil, which will 
make us tenants at the will and mercy of 
landlords who are even now giving an ex- 
hibit of their tender mercies in every county 
paper in the land, by a long list of fore- 
closures—how to do this I say is a living, 
burning question te tens ef thousands of our 
farmers to-day. 

We must unite, but how? Commence in 
the family, retrench expenses, fight against 
unnecessary expense as you would against 
a personal antagonist; don’t buy everything 
new in the shape of machinery that the glib 
tongued agent tells you will do your work 
80 much easier and better than by the old 
method. 

Lam firmly of the belief that more farms 
are mortgaged to-day in Michigan to pay 
for machinery than for any other—I had 
nearly said all other purposes. We must 
devise some method by which mortgages 
can be made to pay their just proportion of 
taxation, to stop-the drain which is making 
the poor poorer, and to protect the man whose 
necessities compel him to borrow from the 
avarice of him who is disposed to take ad- 
vantage of his necessity. These are ques- 
tions which are pressing themselves to the 
front, and must be answered. But to all 
who are in the grasp of this devil fish 1 
would say, unite your forces and make a 
continued effort to help yourselves, and if 
you do this, although conditions may not be 
as favorable as they were when prices were 
better, you may, if not too deeply involved, 
hope again to tree yourself from the 
blighting, all-absorbing incubus of farm 
mortgages. 

Perhaps I cannot close this article in a 
more fitting manver than by quoting the 
words of the poet: 

‘* When we shall wiser be and heed 
The lessons learned from history’s pages, 
Examples taught by thought and deed 
The shams and glory of the ages; 
No longer need the race despair, 
Fear shall grow light as lightest feather, 
And skies more dark would soon be fair 
If men would only stand together. 
“ With error we must bravely war 
And ills imposed by legislation 
Shall not the people safely mar, 
Nor stamp with infamy the nation; 
When we arise our wrongs to write, 
For us will dawn life’s fairest weather, 


And all our wrongs we'll quickly right 
When we but learn to stand together.” 


~~ 
ee 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 





FAIRLAND, July 2, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farm. 

I have a question that [ should yery much 
like to see answered in the FARMER. 

Why is it that those Senators who so suc- 
cessfully defeated the wishes of their con- 
stituents (a very large proportion of them at 
least), and handed over the markeis of this 
State ‘‘signed, sealed and delivered,’’ to 
the ‘‘big four’? of Chicago, and our local 
butchers to the tender mercies of a cembina- 
tion that cannot allow them to follow a per- 
fectly legitimate calling in their own way, 
and the consumers of beef all over the State 
to the chances of canc3rous steak and tuber- 
culous roast, without any of the safeguards 
that the law provides against the farmer or 
butcher at home who offers for sale diseased 
meat—why is itthat as yet none of these 
men have been heard from in their own de- 
fense? 

They have been openly accused by men 
who are well known and of established repu- 
tation with having been false to the interests 
of their constituents, which were placed as 
a trust in their keeping. Noreply, so far as 
1 know, from any one of them. 

Worse than this, they have been charged 
with having taken a bribs from interested 
parties to betray the trust that the voters 
who elecied them reposed in their honor and 
ability, and still no answer. These charges 
have not been made in a whisper. It cannot 
be that they do not know of them. Is it 
possiple that the columns of the FARMER 
are closed against them? Ido not believe 
that. What is it then? 

The charge of bribe-taking carries with it 
(no matter how accomplished) all the moral 
weight of perjury, even though it cannot be 
punished like similar offences of lower de- 
gree. Still the man who takes an oath to 
discharge the duties of an office ‘* faithfully, 
to the best of his ability,’? and then for a 
consideration gives his official influence dif- 
ferently from what he would otherwise, 
violates his oath, and these men cannot be 
supposed not to know it. 

It seems to me that it is high time for 
these honorable Senators, some of them at 
least, to rise and explain. 

JOHN H. ROGERS. 

[No, the columns of the FARMER have not 
been closed against them. Space will be 
given for any explanation any one or more 
of them may make.—Ep. FARMER. 


LOOK OUT FOR SCAB, 


St. Jouns, July 9, 1889. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Knowing that there are many readers of 
the FARMER around St. Johns, I thought 1 
would notice through its columns for their 
benefit what I fonnd upon the old Sherman 
farm, about five miles south of St. Johns. 
Dr. Wiggens, as health officer, was notified 
of the presence of dead sheep lying upon the 
fields of said farm, and invited me to go as 
one of a party to inspect the living. I found 
a hard looking lot of sheep, with every in- 
dication of scab. I took a vial with me 
and put some of the wool with the virus in 
it, had it put under a microscope, which 
showed to a certainty that it was scab and 
no mistake. Some of the sheep have been 
sold from the flock, and if proper caution is 
not used scabby flocks of sheep will be 
plenty in this vicinity. 





J. W. BESLEY. 





CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


June Crop Reports of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The June crop report returns to the De- 
partment of Agriculture make an increase 
in the area planted in maize of about one and 
a@ third millions acres and the total over 77,- 
000,000. This is only a preliminary estimate 
subject to revision after more thorough cm 
sus tests now in progress. The largest in- 
crease is west of the Mississippi; there is a 
small enlargement of breadth in some of the 
Southern States, but in the Eastern and 
Middle States taken together there is no in- 
crease. The condition of the crop is only 
medium; lower than usual at this period of 
its development. Excessive moisture has 
delayed planting, and low temperature and 
a Saturated soil have retarded growth on the 
Atlantic coast north of South Carolina. In 
the cotton States May was cold and at most 
points dry, and in June wet to excess, The 
Ist of July it was in some danger of injury 
from excess of moisture, even in Texas, 
though the early planted was in the roast- 
ing-ear stage and in some places harvested 
and a second crop planted. 

In the Ohio Valley the condition is lower 
than elsewhere. The extremely cold weather 
of the latter part of May and the first week 
in June was unfavorable to germination and 
the frosts of that period injured or destroyed 
that which was aboveground. The replant- 
ing was slow and the plants are therefore 
Small, though thrifty and growing. In 
Michigan there has been some loss of area 
by plowing up and seeding to millet from 
failure to obtain a stand. Cutworms have 
been destructive in the West. More ad- 
vanced fields in this region, which should 
have been cultivated four times to this date, 
have only been plowed twice. The crop is, 
therefore, late and dependent on July 
weather for improvement, while exposed 
more than usual to possible adverse condi- 
tions, 

The maize of the northern border, from 
Wisconsin to Dakota, suffered from the ab- 
normal cold of May and early June, but 
looks quite as well now as in the Ohio Val- 
ley. 

West of the Mississippi, in the sub-humid 
belt and border of the arid region, the crop 
is generally in fine condition, though injur- 
ed at points by overflows and excess of 
moisture. The ‘‘Great American Desert”? 
is green with the great American cereal in 
high development. 

The general average of condition is about 
90, and the average of principal States are: 
New York, 80; Pennsylvania, 88; Virginia, 
90; Georgia, 95; Texas, 98; Tennessee, 92; 
Kentucky, 90; Ohio, 81; Michigan, 70; Indi- 
ana, 81; Llinois, 82; Wisconsin, 83; Minne- 
sota, 87; lowa, 92; Missouri, 92; Kansas, 97: 
Nebraska, 98; Dakota, 83. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

The condition of winter wheat is well sus- 
tained notwithstanding injury by storm and 
flood, the general condition standing at 92. 
The former complaints of drouth are dis- 
placed by statements of some actual damage 
fromm abundant rains. Occasionally reports 
of injury from the Hessian fly, the chinch- 
bug, the midge, and rust are received, but 
the local estimates of condition do not indi- 
cate much damage. Probably the resulting 
damage may be more fully disclosed by the 
books of the threshers, 

In the haart of the West the harvest was 
well advanced and is generally finished by 
this date. It is entirely completed in the 
South and threshing is in progress. The 
average of the condition of the principal 
States is as follows: New York, 96; Penn- 
sylvania, 96; Virginia, 90; Georgia, 94; 
Texas, 86; Tennessee, 95; Kentucky, 88; 
Ohio, 88; Michigan, 89; Indiana, 89; Illinois, 
94; Missouri, 94; Kansas, 98, California, 97. 

The straw is generally short and unusually 
well headed; the grain is plump, though in 
some places it is somewhat shriveled. Fears 
were entertained of injury in the shoek 
after harvest, which the change of weather 
may prevent. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

The returns concerning spring wheat in 
Dakota are unfavorable from results of long 
continued drouth. Rains late in June had 
improved the situation, but the general aver- 
age, as consolidated, is 62. Results are ex- 
tremely variable—from a good yield down 
to a bushel] per acre. In some sections, as 
reported, the grain is already heading 
out with straw six inches high. The 
averages of Wisconsin and Nebraska are 
each 95, lowa, 97, Minnesota 87, and the 
averages of Montana, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton are low. The general average is about 
83, which is low at this stage of growth. 

Rye maintains its condition, and barley 
declines to about 92. A large falling off of 
the area in tobacco is reported, amounting 
to over 23 per cent on both cigar and manu- 
facturing leaf, the latter sustaining most of 
the loss. The preliminary estimate makes 
a reduction of 30 per cent in Tennessee, 34 
in Kentucky, 44 in Indiana, and 30 in Lli 
nois, with a smaller reduction in Ohio and 
Missouri. 

THE COTTON CROP. 

The June report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture shows an im- 
provement in the condition of cotton during 
the last month. The early planted areas 
are well advanced. That which was plant- 
ed in May and that which was not germin- 
ated before the season of drouth is late and 
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THE OWNER OF THE FOAL IS 
LIABLE. 
CanTON, July ist, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Please answer through the columns of the 
FARMER in regard to Act No. 280 of the 
session laws of 1887, ‘* An act to protect the 
owners or keepers of stallions.’ A. owns & 
mare at the time of service. He sells, or 
trades her, to B. Nothing is said as to 
which party pays for the foal. B. sells the 
colt to C. The description of the dam was 
filed with the township clerk while B. owned 


her. Now, who is responsible for service 
fee? SUBSCRIBER. 











The law referred to has twice appeared in 
the Farmer, and should have been kept for 
reference by horse owners. If the law has 
been complied with, the stallion owner has 
alien upon the colt for the period of six 
months after the birth of the foal for the pay- 
ment of the services of such stallion. This 
lien, says the law, ‘‘ shall operate in all re- 
spects as a chattel mortgage during the time 
provided in section one, with power of sale 
on the foal of such dam, and may be collect- 
ed, enforced and discharged as provided by 
law for the collecting, enforcing and dis- 
charging of chattel mortgages.’”? The owner 
of that foal is therefore responsible for the 
service fee, just as he would be if he had pur- 
chased any other property upon which there 
was achattel mortgage. Parties purchas- 
ing colts under six months old should look 
up the records to see if it is liable under the 
provisions of this act for the stallion service. 
But a description of the mare, and the agree- 
ment with her owner, must be placed on file 
with the County Clerk before the birth of 
the foal. 





DEATH OF DANIEL LAMBERT. 

Daniel Lambert 102, the best son of Ethan 
Allen, dam Fanny Cook, by Abdallah 1, 
and the sire of 33 trotters and one pacer 
with records below 2:30, died at Bread Loaf 
Stock Farm, near Middlebury, Vt., on June 
29th. He was 31 years old, and was active 
and vizorous till the last. In many respects 
Daniel Lambert was a wonderful horse. 
His sire, Ethan Allen, was one of the purest 
gaited trotters ever seen, but did not have 
the lasting power to win a long race. Dan- 
jel Lambert was regarded for years as the 
best living representative of the Morgan 
family of horses, but he had a good deal of 
other blood in his veins besides that derived 
from ais Morgan sire. Thus his dam, Fan- 
ny Cook, was by Abdallah, nearly therough- 
bred; 2d dam, by Stockholm’s American 
Star, a son of Duroc (thoroughbred); 3d 
dam, by Red Bird, a son of Bishop’s Ham- 
bletonian. Ethan Allen was by Black 
Hawk 5,a son of Sherman Morgan, dam 
unknown. The only cross of Morgan blood 
Daniel Lambert had was through his sire, 
and that only on one side, while three of 
his dams were full of thoroughbred blood. 
It is a notable fact, however, that Morgan 
and thoroughbred blood always assimilate, 
the thoroughbred which the Morgan gets 
through its founder, Justin Morgan, always 
mingling kindly with the kindred blood of 
une thoroughbred. While it is common with 
trotting horse breeders to trace descent 
through the sire, and name their horses 
Hambletonians, Clays or Morgans, it is fre- 
quently the case, as with Daniel Lambert, 
that they contain more of other blood than 
of the family to which they claim relation- 
ship. But Daniel Lambert was a typical 
horse, bred from American stock, and the 
progenitor of some of the finest representa- 
tives of the American trotter yet produced. 
Asasire of trotters he stands in the very 
first rank, and his sons and daughters show 
ability to breed on. His fame will grow 
brighter as time rolls on. 





FARM HORSES. 


The American Cultivator in an article on 
the above subject takes substantially the 
ground which the FARMER hasheld regarding 
the methods of breeding best calculated to 
produce good farm teams. While the thor- 
ough-bred and the trotter are apt to have too 
much nervous energy to make them good farm 
horses, their activity, muscular force and 
lasting qualities make them valuable to cross 
upon the heavier draft stock, such as the Per- 
cheron, Clyde or Shire,and from such crosses 
come farm teams, with more activity, and 
better legs and feet than the draft horse gen- 
erally has, and less nervousness than the 
thoroughbred or the trotter, with the patience 
under steady work for which the draft breeds 
are noted. The fine teams of grade Perch- 
erons and Clydes which are to be found all 
through this State, de not owe all their ex- 
cellence to their imported sires. The blood 
of the thorovghored and the American 
trotter, which has been pretty well incor- 
porated into the horse stock of the State, 
has had a good deal to do with making them 
what they are. The introduction of these 
heavy horses into this State, and into the 
United States, has bsen a good thing, and 
has added greatly to the value of the work 
horse. With intelligent breeding, mares of 
this description should make a splendid 
foundation for the production of a class of 
horses which would meet every requirement 
of thefarm. But here is what the Cultivotor 
says: 

‘No good farming is possible without good 
teams. The attention given to horse-breed- 
ing must, therefore, be the bass of any at- 
tempts to improve farm methods. So large 
a part of farm work is now done by horse 
labor that the efficiency of farm help is 
necessarily measured by that of the teams 
they use. It does not pay to employ 
men at high wages to follow teams un- 
able to do a full day’s work. Some of the 
improved agricultural implements are very 
heavy, and some of them require three 
strong horses to drawthem. Even in light- 
er work there is an advantage wherever pos- 
sible in using two horses in place of one, or 
three in place of two. Western farmers 
who have little turning about to do cultivate 
corn with two horses, the team straddling 
the rows. In this way the frequent resting 
required when only one horse is used in cul- 


tivating is avoided. Piowing should be 
done with plows adapted to three horses. 
On naked stubble the surface may be culti- 
vated rather than plowed, and a strong team 
will enable the driver to take a broader 


p across the field. 


fell in 
It is not always the largest 


fibre. An active, intelligent man will en- 


than one who may look to the unpractised 
eye much stronger. It is so with teams. 
While popular fancy just at present seeks 
extra heavy horses of the Percheron or 
Clydesdale breeds, a reaction is surely 
coming which will require less bulk and 
more nerve, vigor and toughness. The very 
heaviest horses are most apt to go wrong in 
their feet. Their weight unfits them for 
service on hard roads. The Morgan breed 
of horses is excellent for farm work, and 
some of the best of them will outpull much 
larger animals of breeds good for nothing 
except for draft. 

‘*No idea can be more mistaken than is 
the one held by some old-fashioned farmers 
that the race horse is necessarily worthless 
except for his own specialty. Great speed 
means immense muscular p)wer, and also 
the nervous energy to give it greater effec- 
tiveness. There may be tuo much nervous- 
ness in the best trotting stock to take kindly 
to the steady pull of har i farm work; but the 
ability is there if rightly trained. It iseasily 
possible that good trotting stock may ina 
few years be used as sires on the heavier 
breeds of draft horses, to make a grade bet- 
ter adapted than any we now have for ordi- 
nary farm work, a horse that combiues more 
of nervous energy with all the strength pos- 
sessed by the present ayerage horse kept for 
draft purposes.’’ 





Horse Gossip. 


Bupp DOBLE says Guy is not and will not 
be in his string this season. 


Jor HADLEY, 8 trotting stallion owned at 
Flint by Joyner & Kline, died on Saturday 
last from intlammation of the bowels. 


Guy, W. J. Gordon’s famous black gelding, 
trotted a mile at Cleveland on Wednesday in 
2:1144, beating his record a quarter of a sec- 
ond. 


O. L. Pease, of North Adams, this State, has 
purchased the three-year-old stallion Bastante, 
by Brown Hal, and will change his name to 
Bay Hal. Heis ot pacing stock, and will be 
kept in the stud. 


Hit Harp.—Our editor-in-chief, who is in 
Chicago, expresses regret at tho defeat of 
Proctor Knott at the American Derby, and 
says that lots of Southerners are sending 
home for money to get back on. We shall 
look for him soon. His draft has been honor- 
ed.—Teras Stockman, 


IF any of our readers have a horse which 
fills the description below, and will write par- 
ticulars to this office, we will forward their 
letters to a party in this city who wishes to pur- 
chase such an animal: Gelding, from four 
to six years old, 14 to 15 hands, 1,000 to 1,100 
pounds weight, dark color, and free driver. 
Mention price asked. 


JUNEMONT, the great son of Tremont and 
Fanny Carey, will trot at East Saginaw the 
coming wees, then he comes to the Detroit 
meeting. From here he goes to Cleveland and 
then to Buffalo, and will trot in $2,000 races at 
each place. From Buffalo he goes to Chicago 
to compete in a $5,000 trot, and thence to 
Boston, where he will trotin the $10,000 stal- 
lion race. 


WHILE Ed. Staup’s horse was on one side of 
the fence, a horse on the other side struck 
him in the forehead with his front foot, crack- 
ing the skull and tearing the hide down by the 
nose. When found they were hanging across 
the fence with the cork of the shoe of one 
horse in the gristle of tne other’s nose. Ed’s 
horse wil! get along all right.—Ogiden Cor. Ad- 


vance. 


SALVATOR, by Prince Charlie, on July 3rd, 
at Sheepshead Bay,won the Realization Stakes, 
and with it $40,000, the largest purse ever 
captured by a horse in this country. There 
were nine starters. Salvator was bred by J 
B. Haggin, of California, who still owns him. 
He has since won the Lorillard Stakes at 
Monmouth, N. J. The distance was a mile and 
a half, and the time 2:37. 


VICTOR BISMARK 326, by Hambletonian 10, 
dam Hattie Wood (the dam of Louis Napoleon) 
by Henry Clay 45, is said to be paralyzed so 
bad!y that recovery is impossible. He is 22 
years old, and is the sire of Blue Grass Ham- 
bletonian 2:2(34, Edgemark, three years old, 
record 2:21, Escape, four years old, record 
2:2614, and others in the list. Heis owned by 
Thomas E. Moore, Shawhan, Ky., who valued 
him at $50,000. 


TuHeE following story is told of Irene, who 
beat Prather, [udor, Gardner and others at 
St. Louis recently: It 1s said that the sheriff 
went out to the track with an attachment for 
Irene, but her owner prevailed on him to put 
some money onthe mare ard wait till after 
the race. The sheriff invested, and is said to 
have won a good round gum, while the owner 
squared the attachment by his winnings. I< 
was a good thing all ’round. 


Tue Door Prairie Live Stock Association, of 
Door Prairie, Ind., write under date ot June 
9th: ‘Our first shipment of horses arrived in 
good shape July 2nd from Glasgow (Clydes 
and Shires), and to-day we received a telegram 
from Montreal of another lot shipped from 
Liverpool (Clevelands and Shires). We expect 
them to reach home Thursday, llth. Our 
stock is all imported young, giving them a 
chance to mature in this climate, and being 
thoroughly acciimated give better results to 
the purchaser when they are old enough for 
service. Another shipment will arrive in 
October.”’ 


In the race for three-year-olds at Lexington, 
Ky., on July 5th, the colt Bonnie Wilmore 
won in straight heats; time, 2:3144, 2:34%4, 
2:2744. The winner was sired by Wilmore, 
dam by Bonnie Scotland (thoroughbred). The 
other entries were New York Central, by Sim- 
mons, dam Jessamine; and the filly Catharine 
Leyburn, by Onward, dam by Star Almont. 
According to those who dislike thoroughbred 
blood in the trotter, Bonnie Wilmore should 
have been beaten by the other two. But he | j 
was just mean enough to win when by the 
rules adopted by the cranks he should not be 


Phi 


Patron, br. h., by Pancoast—Beatrice, by 


Axtell. b. h., b 


nings, oto., of the breed are accessible to all, 
dure greater hardship and accomplish more | the prc duction of fine horses is being brought 
to aroint where itis attended with little un- 
certainty if the signs of the times be but half 
obcerved. 


THE manner in which three-year-olds con- 


tinue to lower the record is something sur- 
prising. In 1869, just 20 years ago, Blackwood 
made his record of 2:31—and what a sensation 
he created! 
and there is less surprise expressed than at 
Blackwood’s feat. 
which have broken the record in the past 20 
years are as follows: 


Now Axtell reduces it to 2:15, 


The list of three-year-olds 


, 
EPO 
thmore—Abbess, 
225% 
t, blk. g., by Allie West—Heel-and- 

Toe Fanny, by John Innis. Lexington, 
Se CGE. 1B, TTB. 000 cccvcecccsccccercccces 2: 
Thompson, gr. g., by Red Wilkes, dam 
by John Dillard. Chicago, Il., July 2), a 


188 
Hinda Rose, br. m., by Electioneer—Beau- 


tiful Bells, by The Moor. 
Conn., Oct. 3 


Hinda Rose, 
0, 1888 


Hart one 


2:19% 


Cuyler. Lexington, Ky., Oct. 19, 1885....2:19% 


Sable Wilkes, blk. h., by Guy Wilkes— 


Sable, by The Moor. San Francisco, Cal., 
ee SN ee arr 2:18 
William L—Lou, by Mam- 
brino Boy. Minneapoiis, Minn., July 2, 
1889 2:15% 














Care of Cows. 


Prof. James W. Robertson, of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, describes butter as 
practica)ly a materialization of sunbeams for 
the comfort and sustenance of man. ‘To se- 
cure it at least cost and of best quality isa 
worthy object of rural ambition. We pre- 
sent herewith, condensed somewhat from 
his address before the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association, good points as to food, drink, 
shelter and salt for the cows: . 

‘*Fodder corn sown broadcast is mainly a 
device of a thoughtless farmer to fool his 
cows into pelieving that they had been fed 
when they have been only filled up. The 
same plant, grown under conditions favor- 
able to its attaining to mature size and qual- 
ity, gives a fodder by which cows are en- 
abled to produce the largest amount of milk, 
butter and cheese per acre. This fodder 
corn is not a complete ration for the best 
production of the best milk, When supple- 
mented by food rich in albuminoids, such as 
cottonseed mea], oil-cake, bran or peas and 
oats, better returns for the food consumed 
are realized. 

‘* Last summer one of our Canadian dairy- 
men, feeding eighteen cows upon fodder 
corn as food supplementary to scant pasture, 
furnished milk to a cheese factory. In 
course of time he provided a supply of bran, 
and by the end of the first week after he 
found he was credited with enough extra 
milk to pay for the bran consumed (24 
pounds per cow per day), and to leave him 
a balance of $2.43 of extra profit for that 
week. The grass of early summer is also 
too watery and weak in nutriment for its 
bulk to be fed alone to the greatest ad- 
vantage. A judicious allowance of bran or 
grain similar to those mentioned will in- 
crease the milk supply and fortify the cows’ 
system for the larger production during the 
midsummer, fall and winter. 

‘*Water contaminated by decaying ani- 
mal matter is especially likely to retain its 
impurities. Milk from cows drinking such 
water is a danger to the public health, and 
interferes greatly with the commercial value 
of all dairy products. There should be an 
abunaant supply of pure water easily acces- 
sible by the cows during hot weather. It 
should be furnished at a comfortable tem- 
perature during cold weather of winter. 

‘*Shade should be provided in pasture 
fields to protect against the blister-making 
influences of July and August suns, In all 
the management of cows such conditions 
should be provided and care given as will 
insure excellent health and apparent con- 
tentment. Feed should be supplied regu- 
larly, and when practicable milking should 
be done by the same person and with regu- 
larity as to time. 

‘* Dairy cattle should have access to salt 


every day, and salt should be added to all 


their stable feed daily. A series of experi- 
ments convinced me that when cows are de- 


nied salt for a period of even one weck, 
they will yield from 1444 to 1744 per cent 
less milk, and that of an inferior quality. 
Such milk will on an average turn sour in 
twenty-four hours less time than milk drawn 
from the same or similar cows receiving salt, 
all other conditions of treatment being 
equal.’’ 





The Importance of the Turnip Crop. 
There are few crops that the farmer raises 


that pay him better than the turnip, for the 
time and expense it involves. 
any other stock feed that can be produced 
in such great abundance, at such little cost, 
with such little exertion, and in so shorta 
time, as this root crop. 
relish turnips and thrive upon them when 
used in combination with hay. 
of ours said he fed his fattening hogs tur- 
nips with good results. 
fed them with corn, and in this way he was 
satisfied they were a valuable as well asa 
cheap feed for fattening stock. 


Nor is there 


All kinds of stock 
A neighbor 
He boiled them and 


For grow- 
ng cattle they are just the thing, furnishing 


material for making bone and muscle, build- 


able to trot at all. 
bushel of theory. 


A single fact is worth a 


THE fremarkable success of the Brilliant 


family of Percheron horses at the great an- 
nua! show recently held at La Ferte Bernard, 
France, may be justly characterized as a 
triumph rarely, if ever, equaled in the annals 
of national show-rings in Europe or America. 
A record of 29 awards out of a total of 48 in 
the stallion rings, and 24 awards out of 42 in 
the class ot mares and fillies gained by direst 
descendants of the old horse is something 
which affords an indication of the value of 
this famous blood; and demonstrates the 
soundness of the judgment which induced 
Mr. M. W. Dunham to give it so prominent a 


less than 100 sons and daughters of Brilliant 
are now to be seen at this breeding establish- 
ment, and the news of thig victory from be- 
yond the sea will add value to every horse in 
America carrying his blood. The breeding of 
Percherons has made rapid strides since the 








now thatthe records, bicod lines, prize-win 


ing up a good-sized carcass on which fat can 
afterwards be placed by means of corn meal. 
I know objections are made to feeding cows 
on turnips on account of the flavor imparted 
to the milk, and a similar objection is made 


to feeding beef cattle on turnips on account 
of the meat having the offensive turnip taste. 
It is also said that if turnips are omitted a 
week or so before killing, the flesh will not 
taste of turnips. 
mutton fed freely on turnipsis usually juicy, 
tender and healthy, and also well-flavored. 
It has been said the reason the English pro- 
duce better mutton than we do was because 
they fed largely on turnips. Again it is 
claimed by some that there is no feeding 
place in his Oaklawn stud at Wayne, Ill. No] value in turnips. This it seems, is not 
the case, for I have seen sheep kept ona 
turaip patch in the fall and winter that | Many people think that fleshy hogs are ne- 
made the best of mutton, and tasted of no | cessarily too fat. 
other feed. There may not be much hay/ produce what is desired. A hog may be 
saved by feeding turnips, for the appetites | very fleshy and yet not too fat. With prop- 
establishment of the stud book of France, ana | and health of the stock are so stimulated by | er feed and exercise the flesh is worked on, 
this succulent food that they require abou, | the muscles are strong and the bone is firm, 


The meat of beef and 


as much hay with turnips as without. The 
profit comes in more and better beef, more 
milk, heavier fleeces, better lambs, and a 
larger and richer pile of manure. 

Not only is the turnip crop a valuable feed, 
but it isa supplemental crop. It is put in 
at atime when the hurrying crop season is 
over, and as long as it lasts it lengthens out 
the corn, oats and hay, a most important 
matter with those who do not raise a full 
supply of these crops. If a good, deep 
under-ground, heavy top turnip is sowed, 
it will make one of the earliest pas- 
tures in the spring, when the farmer’s win- 
ter supply is running slim. ‘Turnips will, 
as soon as it turns a little warm in the 
spring, send forth a mass of fresh leaves, 
which is relished by most stock while there 
is nothing else growing, and when other 
pasturage, such as clover, comes in, the tur- 
nip has about done its mission and can be 
planted to corn and other crops. ‘Thus we 
can raise a valuable fall crop of roots and 
a valuable pasture in the spring, while other 
crops cannot be grown. I have sowed Early 
Flat turnips and Seven-top mixed, which do 
not interfere with each other as much as 
some other varieties and make a good crop 
of roots in the fall and a fine pasture in the 
spring to tarn young stock, such as calves 
and sheep. 

The turnip delights in cool moisture and 
therefore a heavy soil is to be preferred to a 
light one. Soils entirely new are best, hav- 
ing abundance of ashes from the brush 
burned on the ground and vegetable mold. 
They produce the finest and sweetest roots, 
Where new land cannot be had, old land 
well manured makes larger roots, but more 
liable to be worm-eaten. The best way is 
to fence on a lot in early spring, and pen 
the cattle in it at night until time to sow. 
It should be turned under occasionally, 
which will improve the condition of the soil 
and preserve and more thoroughly mix the 
droppings with the soil. Cow manure is of 
a cool nature and seems congenial to the 
turnip growth. The best time to sow is the 
first half of August. The ground should be 
well prepared, so as to have a good seed bed. 
It is best to sow just after a rain, then the 
ground will not form a crust on top and 
hinder the plants from coming up well.— 
Farm and Vineyard. 





Threshing Oats, 


A correspondent of the VW. Y. Tribune 
says: ‘‘Why thresh oats? Few thinking 
farmers are so behind time as not to know 
the value of bright oat-straw for fodder. 
Nevertheless these men, good calculators 
generally, go on threshing the oat crop and 
separating grain from straw and then feed 
both to the same animals, as if they thus im- 
proved the feed! Is not the work on the 
farm hard and enough without this useless 
labor? The custom is a relic of the past, 
and surely the day is not distant when farm- 
ers will as soon think of hulling oats for 
feeding on the farm as of threshing them. 
Oats for sale will doubtless still be threshed, 
although I incline to he belief that many 
sheaf-oats will be pressed like hay, having 
their heads all toward the middle of the bale. 
This will apply partigularly to local trade. 

‘* All stock eat sheaf-oats with avidity, 
and they constitute nearly a perfect food. 
Run through a fodder-cutter and moistened, 
they become, with addition of a little meal, 
bran or cottonseed, a good ration for milch 
cows, and the hardest-working team horses 
keep sleek and fat on thediet. Why should 
not farmers everywhere place the crop, im- 
mediately on hauling it from the field, in 
vermin-proof bays or barns, or better still, 
in mouse-proof stacks (which are so easily 
arranged), there to remain till fed? The 
time usually consumed in threshing oats for 
the farm stock could be profitably used in 
vacations, free from care and labor, and 
perhaps in visiting other farms, and learning 
from other farmers’ methods. 





Sour Feed for Swine, 


G. W. Berry, in the Kansas Farmer, 
says: We are often asked about sour feed 
for hogs. Many farmers follow the practice 
of soaking ground feed or mill-stuff until 
fermented. Why they do this I have never 
heard a good reason. ‘This method of pre- 
paring feed destroys the nutritious qualities 
and turns them by a chemical change into 
acids, as molasses and water are turned into 
vinegar. By feeding grain whole, or if 
ground, wet thoroughly and fed fresh and 
sweet, the sugar is retained with other qual- 
ities in the feed. By fermentation these 
nutritious properties are converted into acias 
which destroy the digestive organs and pro- 
duce disease. The rotten, disgusting swill 
hauled from hotels in barrels and fed to 
hogs is totally unfit to be tasted by any 
creeping or crawling creature, let alone that 
class of animals from which a greater part 
of the meat is made for human beings. 
Ground corn, ground oats and bran, equal 
parts, make almost a perfect food for hogs. 
Of course better results are obtained by run- 
ning the hogs on pasture. 

By a costly experience the writer has 
formed the opinion that shorts are not only 
very expensive feed, but also injurious to 
pigs. Shorts fed to young pigs undoubtedly 
produce heaves, cough and indigestion. The 
great craze for mill-stuffs that has swept over 
the country has been a very costly experi- 
ment to farmers. The farmer or stock-raiser 
who does not raise his own feed will never 
succeed. Every farm properly managed is 
adapted to growing good and proper feed 
for stock. 

Variety of food liberally and judiciously 
fed, and exercise, are the secrets of keeping 
hogs in healthy condition. Who expects to 
raise fine horses or cattle on corn alone? 
Then why expect to raise good hogs on corn 
alone? Hogs are the most neglected and 
misused animal on the farm, as a conse- 
quence the pig pens become filthy and their 
occupants diseased. By providing roomy 
quarters not only is filth avoided and clean- 
liness secured, but the pigs have exercise 
which is necessary to develop frame and 
muscles. ‘' Mr. Piggy ’’ looks for the fresh- 
est bit of grass, or seeks the driest knoll on 
which to bask in the sunshine to develop 
long sides and expanded chest, or hunts for 
the cleanest water for a bath on a hot day. 
Pigs must be liberally fed from the start 
in order to grow them into good shape. 


Feed such hogs as will 





A young hog properly fed will develop more 
size and quicker than one improperly fed. 
It may be argued that pigs intended for feed- 
ing alone ought to be fed more corn than 
breeders. However, the writer is inclined 
to hold that the growth skould be uniform, 
and all the parts developed together, the fat 
and the lean intermingled, while the animal 
is growing; when the frame and muscles are 
once grown, the fat then put on is on the 
outside, and the opportunity for producing 
nicely marbled meat is lost. 





The Production of Grass, 


Grass holds an important position in the 
economy of the farm. It provides the pas- 
turage for summer, and supplies a dry food 
in the shape of hay or one more succulent in 
the shape of ensilage for use in winter. Its 
production may therefore be looked upon as 
a necessity, and although it is sometimes 
thought to be one of the most profitable of 
farm crops because of the comparatively 
little labor required in its growth it must be 
remembered that a good grass crop requires 
the maintenance or observance of some 
necessary conditions. 

Most soils are capable of pro? ing some 
sort of vegetable growth, ~- t is a very 
sterile soil that will not sustain any vegeta- 
ble growth; but in the case of those crops 
that contain valuable nutritive elements and 
which are necessary upon the farm, a good 
degree of fertility of soil is necessary for 
their production. And by a good degree of 
fertility is meant such a degree as is suffi- 
cient to produce a maximum crop. There 
are many fields that will give a small crop 
of grass, and only a small crop, for the rea- 
son that there is insufficient strength of soil 
to give a larger one; other fields give a small 
crop for the want of suitable seeding, In 
either of those cases unoccupied space is 
quite liable to become infested with weeds 
and noxious plants. 

In a good soil with proper seeding there 
is astrong tendency for the growing crop to 
overcome any growth of weeds; it is in the 
poor soils, those unable to induce a rapid 
and vigorous growth of cultivated crops 
where, having plenty of room, weeds are lia- 
ble to become troublesome. 5o it is with 
the hay crop, if the sod is weak because of 
infertility or insufficiency of seed at the first, 
there is surface space that will surely be oc- 
cupied by some sort of vegetation; that isa 
law of nature, and the hay from such a field 
is much less valuable in consequence. 

The above thoughts then very naturally 
suggest the proper course to be pursued in 
relation to grass lands, especially to mowing 
lands, 

In the first place the soil should be of 
sufficient fertility to maintain the growth of 
maximum crops; in the second place at the 
time of seeding it should be in such a per- 
fect condition of pulverization that every 
portion would be capable of aiding in the 
germination of the seed applied; and in the 
last place there should be ample seed to sup- 
ply a plant toevery space of surface. It is 
far better to use a little more seed than is 
necessary, than to use a little less than is 
really required. Put on plenty of seed and 
give it a good start and who ever heard of 
much trouble from weeds. We have seen 
fields that are well supplied with rag-weed 
which upon being seeded down would show 
evidence of the weed where the thin seeding 
occurred, but never where the grass cameup 
thickly. 

Thick seeding upon a rich soil will insure 
a firm and complete sod, and so long as that 
can be maintained unbroken and in good av- 
erage fertility by surface applications so long 
can excellent hay be secured. There is no 
hay that is better relished by stock than the 
hay that comes from permanent meadows 
that produce from year to year an abundance 
of nutritious hay. 

Such fields are frequently maintained for 
a long term of years with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

We have seen a field that was producing 
in abundance, that was said to have been 
maintained in mowing for nearly a hundred 
years without being put under the plow and 
which would give its two crops of heavy hay. 
Centralization of effort is what New England 
farming requires; that is, there mustbe a 
studied eifort to secure the best returns from 
the least possible surface, a rule that will 
apply with full force in the production of 
grass.— Mass. Ploughman. 





Agricultural Items. 


AMERICAN farmers pay seven million dollars 
for binder twine every year. 


T. B. Terry has tried the new potato, the 
Monroe Seedling, which originated near Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Says it is very large and fine 
shaped, somewhat like the White Star. 

THOUGH the potato beetle continues so 
troublesome and destructive, there are 25 
insect enemies, only two of which, however, 
are true parasites, which prey upon it. 


SuGar factories will not pay over two dol- 
lars per ton for sorghum cane; they cannot 
afford it, they say. The question farmers 
have to settle is whether they can afford to 
raise it for that price. 


THE Chicago dressed beef combination feel 
the loss of the Minnesota market for their 
meats s0 much that they are going to test the 
constitutionality of the bill by which dressed 
meats slaughtered outside the State are ex- 
cluded from its markets. 

MASSACHUSETTS’ sheep industry is paralyz- 
ed by the dog. The Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture says there are thous- 
ands of pasture lands suitable for sheep 
grazing but remote from farm buildings, on 
which sheep might be kept to the advantage 
of the farmer and benefit to the soil, but 
the midnight raids of worthless curs upon 
the defenseless sheep render their keeping 
too precarious, 


GALEN WILSON, of !Ithaca, N. Y., says he 
had several fleeces of grade Merino washed 
after shearing, and washed as well as ordin- 
arily on the sheep's backs, and they shrank 
less than ten percent. Werea discount of ten 
percent made the rule it ought to be satisfac- 
tory all round. Some of the English wool- 
growers in washing their sheep have ceased 
to ‘elbow the dirt out,’’ but instead, ‘‘ swim 
the animals scross a rapid stream two or 


three times,”’ only sufficient to take out th 
loose dirt. The discount of 25 to 3344 or 


cent is excessive and unjust. 


THE aphis which has been so abundant 
upon the grain fields of Indiana, Tilinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, has attacked the 





deep regret that we chronicle the death of 


hop-yards of the east. Londen purple and 
Paris gréen are ineffectual against it,the best 
results are from the kerosene emulsion, very 
much diluted,—one part of kerosene emulsion 
to twenty parts of water. The kerosene em- 
ulsion is prepared with two gallons of kero- 
sene to one pound of soap ina gallon of hot 
water. This can be applied with a force pump 
inthe hop yards, but of course is impractic- 
able in a grain fleld.; 


JONATHAN HOAG, in the Country Gentleman, 
corroborates the statements of others who 
have been able to find good in the ox-eye daisy. 
He says: ‘Those who denounce the 
daisy as worthless are laboring under a 
delusion. If the daisy is cut and cured while 
in full bloom (even before all the buds are 
opened is better), and the hay fed to cows it 
will produce more milk than any other hay, 
a8 has been demonstrated time and time 
again. Sheep willalsofatten on it. But bear 
in mind it must be cut before the seed begins 
to form or the stalk becomes woody. For 
them at that stage it is worthless, and only fit 
for bedding.” 


Che Poultry Dard. 


A Chicken’s Growth. 


The mysterious development of animal 
life from the egg, as revealed day by day 
during the process of incubation, is a most 
interesting study. Usually on the third day 
after heat is applied to a fertile egg the 
‘germ’? is visible. The eye and brain first 
assume form. Veins radiate from this 
speck. By the fourth day these vessels are 
marked distinctly, appearing to emanate 
from the eye. The head is given shape on 
the fifth, the body on the sixth, the heart, 
liver and other internal organs developing 
rapidly from this time. On the ninth and 
tenth days the bones of the chick, and the 
legs with small scales upon them are discov- 
erable. Life appears on the twelfth day. 
Heat is evolved from the atom of a creature. 
The circulation of blood is noticeable. 
Thereafter the egg throws off a certain 
amonant of heat, and the incubator needs less 
artificial warmth to maintain the required 
102°. Up tothe fifteenth day the chick’s 
eye has been the most prominent feature, 
but from that time on the growth is seem- 
ingly proportionate. To the nineteenth day 
the chick enlarges in its several parts, with 
legs, incipient feathers and beak. The fol- 
lowing day that beak is used to batter down 
the lime wall that confines the bird; and the 
ensuing six or twelve hours of imprisonment 
the little fellow’s system absorbs the yolk of 
the egg, which furnishes sustenance during 
the first day of adventure in a heartless and 
conspiring world.— American Poultry Jour- 
nal, 

















POUNDED oyster and clam shells, provid- 
ed for the hens, will prevent or cure them of 
eating eggs, and laying soft-shelled ones. 
Do not let the hens get an appetite for their 
eggs, but furnish the sheil-forming material 
at the outset. 





Tue Mirror and Farmer advocates the 
feeding of ensilage to fowls in winter, say- 
ing it supplies the green material which en- 
ters into the summer food and stimulates 
egg production. The writer would use a 
cask or hogshead for a silo, filling it with 
finely cut grass or clover, corn leaves, what- 
ever the fowls will eat with relish in sum- 
mer. Fill and weight, and it is ready for 
trial. 





THE Germantown Telegraph says: Noth- 
ing will fatten up chicks so quickly as beef 
scraps. The way broilers are fed the last 
three weeks is ground corn, oats and wheat, 
and mixed with plenty of beef scraps, fed 
three times aday. In the meantime a dish 
of cornmeal is kept before them, so they can 
eat whenever they desire. This feed runs 
up the weight very fast. But understand, 
it will not do to force stock so fast if you 
wish to retain them as breeders, 





THE average farmer thinks the fowls can 
taka care of themselves in hot weather. Yet 
he will coop a brood of chicks in the open 
field, subject to the direct rays of the sun, 
ani deem them well cared for. He forgets 
that fowls never perspire, and that the hen’s 
heart is beating 150 times per minute, and 
the little chicks still more, watch the flocks 
where they have a choice, and you will see 
that from ten to four o’clock one is hardly 
seen in the sun. Shade is as essential to 
the best results as is the sun. Chicks can- 
not do well in either shade or sunshine 
alone. So give them the choice of seeking 
the sun or shade at pleasure.— Michigan 
Poultry Breeder. 





A cross of the Toulouse gander and Emb- 
den goose, says a poultry exchange, pro- 
duces a goose larger than either of the par- 
ents. There is no profit in geese if they are 
confined. They do not Iay eggs enough to 
make them an object for the incubator, as it 
is a prolific goose that lays as many as forty 
eggs a year. If allowed to keep their eggs 
they become broody when they have laid 


¢ 
&. 


away they will lay agaiu. A Cochin or/s 
Brahma hen may be made to hatch the eggs, 
but the hens are not always successful in 
the work. There is nothing that will equal 
the goose for hatching goslings, and if kept 
from the water for two weeks after hatch- 
ing, she makes the best mother. 


t) 
lenges the world; better than any number of it 
dividua] testimonials. 


their first litter, but if the exgs are taken pont usually has the desired effect. 
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The Chief Reason for the great sy. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article self. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 4p. 
complishes what is claimed for it, is why 
has given to this medicine a popularity ang 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa. 


Merit Wins rilla or blood puri. 


fier before the ; ut lie, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Sait 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sic, 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength. 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug. 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Advicetothe Aged, 


Age brings infirmities, such as sing. 
ish bowels, weak kidneys and blak 
er and torpid liver. 


Tutt’s Pill 


have aspecific effect on these organi, 
stimulating the bowels, giving natu. 
al discharges without straining » 
griping, and 


IMPARTING VIGOR 


to the kidneys, bladder and livy¢, 
They are adapted to old or young. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, / 


HUMPHREYS’ 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, 
AND POULTRY. 
500 Page Book on Treatment of Animals 








and Chart Sent Free, 
CURES § Fevers, Congestions, Inflammatio 
A.A. Spinal Meningitis, Milk Seve.” 
B.B.--Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 
D.D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms, 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia, 
F.F.--Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G.G.--Miscarriage, Hemorrhages, 
H.H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I.I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
J.K.--Diseases of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, 87.6 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), « Oe 
Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid anywherg 
andin any quantity on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 2 f 


SPECIFIC No. At 


use 30 years. Theo 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness 


and Prostration, from“over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for 8 
SoLD By DRUGGISTS, orsent postpaid on receipto! 
ys? Medicine Co.) 109 Fultom Stey Be Ye , 
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LADIES 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in tis) 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealer 


THE GREAT REMED! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COL=C MIXTURI 


— FOR— 





Over ¥5V0 Horses with Colic Treated iB 
the Detroit Fire VDepartment With 
out the Logs of a Single Animal. 


This agsertion is verified by published Arnau 


po ay of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
f Fire Commissioners. A record which cht 


It will Cure in Horses; Colic, Cramp, Indi 


tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disorde 
neys or Bladder. 


t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colt 


Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 


It will Cure in Sheep: Coli, Hoove, Diarrhea 


or Dysentery, when given acco-ding to direction# 


IT WILL VAY 


Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep io keep 


kis invaluable remedy always on hand for oo 


ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen dose 


A single dose in Colic wien given B 


‘or sheep. 7 
It will 208 


poil by age. 
PRICE, $1 00 PERK BOTTLE. 


Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgedd 


201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. 


GP Agents Wanted Everywhere. 








A ToucHING OBITUARY.—“It is with 


see TYING LEADERS & WOR 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,Statesme® 
ete. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
HUSGBARD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. 


—_—_——— 





G—— H. M.— ., of ——, New York. He 
passed away on Monday morning, March 
25th, after an illness of little more than 
three days. We had been acquainted for 
five years. We began in the poultry busi- 
ness at the same time, both buying Wyan- 
dotte eggs of the same man. The writer 
soon gave up the breed and kept only Lang- 
shans. But George kept his Wyandottes, 
bought only the best, bred carefully; and 
though we have seen many fine birds, we 
know of few which lay more and larger eggs 


as quick trust him as ourself to ship eggs or 
to select stock.””—Harper’s Magazine for 
July. 





—— 





‘“*Itis afact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other diseases 
or affections arising from impure state or low 
condition of the blood, overcomes that tired 
feeling, creates a good appetite, and gives 
strength to every part of the system. Try it. 





or breed finer chicks than his do. We have 30 


had 25 New sample 
many fowls and eggs of him, and would IOs ee F ntge, ng 


to 8a day. Samples worth 82.15 free 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew” 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Wolly, Mich 
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Jd. Aa. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich. 


HIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONBES 


Sales made in anv Darts of Unite States 0° 
Canets. Terms reasonable aud made kuow! 
on application. 
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New Small Fruits. 


T. F. Longnecker, of Dayton, O., discuss- 
ad the above subject before the American 
Narserymen’s Association at the late con- 
vention in Chicago. His opinions, and those 
of others who took part in the discussion, are 
epitomized as follows: While this is a day of 
novelties, he advised moderation on the part 
of nurserymen in sending out new things. 
He thinks that the cemparative value of 
emall fruits remains about the same through- 
ot a wide section of country, though culture 
and a geographical location may modify 
their value. Small fruits should be better 
tested before they are given to the public, 
for which purpose the experiment stations 
should be more extensively utilized. From 
observations between the Allegheny and 
Rocky mountains, in the latitudeof Dayton, 
he would say that the Crescent strawberry 
returns the most money for labor besto wed, 
of any variety. Bubach has proved reliable 
and profitable for market growers wherever 
tested. Camberland and Sharpless are lack- 
ing in recommendations. Jessie is the best 
perfect bloomer of reasonable price for the 
general grower. Haverland (a Crescent 
seedling) is more vigorous than Crescent, 
and like it, universally satisfactory. He 
thinks Bubach and Haverland will supplant 
the Grescent. Souhegan was the only rasp- 
berry spoken of. Mr. Longnecker assumed 
that the others deserving of notice were all 
known. itcame out later, however, that the 
Ada is very promising of the newer ones, 
In early ripening kinds, thorns and produc- 
tiveness go together. Of blacks, Ancient 
Briton, Agawam, Taylor and Snyder have 
proved most valuable in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. In the discussion that followed, the 
Warfield strawberry reeeived considerable 
attention. Mr. Longnecker said it is in- 
clined to run to plants, like the Crescent; he 
had heard good reports of it. Mr. Samuels, 
Clinton, Ky., says it does well on sandy soil 
with them. Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, 
Wis., considers Warfield equal to Crescent 
for productiveness. Jabez Webster, of Cen- 
tralia, Ill., said Warfield brings $1 morea 
case than any other kind; it is a splendid 
shipper. Theirs is a clay soil. Woodruff 
and Warfield, when grown together, have 
this year given the best berries, the others 
have hard black spots or buttons. These 
Prof. Budd ascribed to an uneven division 
of pollen. The following general remarks 
were jotted down: Sec’y Green thinks well 
of Haverland, Bubach and Jessie. Mr. Kel- 
logg thinks Bubach not bearing as well as it 
should. Jessie is better than last year, but 
there are too many half-hearted reports of it 
tosuit him. Prof. Budd strongly favors a 
home lot of strawberries; would fertilize 
Crescent with Downer’s Prolinc—the largest 
berry-producing combination he knows of. 
He considers Pearl the best of new varieties. 
For a family lot, year in and year out, he 
would have one row of perfect kinds. Mr. 
Reed said the fruit of Warfield is superior in 
productiveness and quality to Crescent. He 
would give up Crescent before Wilson. 
Sec’y Green said the Nemaha raspberry is 
very similar to Gregg, only harder. 





Gratting Grape Vines. 


Much has been written and various have 
been the theories and modes of practice ad- 
yocated by those who have from time to time 
enlightened the public upon this subject. 
During the past thirty years 1 have experi- 
mented pretty largely in nearly all the 
methods I have seen recommended, and 
though I have had some measure of success 
in most of them, I have invariably had the 
best results from grafting in early spring, at 
the time when the first indications of the 
moving sap could be discovered and before 
the swelling of the buds or sap had com- 
menced. 

I have grafted in the fail; also during mild 
weather in winter; also late in the spring, 
after the leaves have partially developed. I 
have also sometimes grafted successfully 
during the great flow of sap or bleeding of 
the vine, but have found none of these 
periods so favorable as that of the early 
spring, above indicated. 

It is also very necessary to work quickly 
and accurately, using a very keen, thin- 
bladed knife, and fitting the graft te the 
stock with the most perfect precision. 
Healthy and well-ripened wood for the graft 
is also indispensable. 

The best size for general use is about that 
of a common lead pencil, though I have 
often used wood no larger than a knitting- 
needle. I have found it quite necessary that 
the graft should be below the ground, or, if 
this is impracticable, as near the ground as 
possible, afterwards raising a mound of earth 
around the graft until a union is formed. A 
graft may also be inserted in the end of a 
branch, which can be conveniently layered, 
burying the grafted portion beneath the sur- 
face. 

In grafting large stocks it is better to take 
out a small, thin wedge, beveled in the 
center and terminating in a point below. 
Then cut the graft of the same form, a little 
thicker than the wedge removed, so that 
when removed it shall fit as accurately as 
possible. A better fit may be obtained in 
large stocks if the cleft be opened a little by 
a thin chisel or similar instrument, which, 
upon removal after the graft is set in place, 
allows the stock to close upon it with con- 
siderable force. 

A ligature of strong bass matting, or in 
case this is not at hand, of flax or hemp 
twine, should be bound tightly about the 
stock and the parts above the graft covered 
with clay about the consistency of soft 
putty. Then earth up to the bud upon the 
graft; and if there is danger of freezing 
weather, it is well to cover the whole graft 
with sand or light earth, an inch or two 
above the bud. 

I found little difference in results what- 
ever stock was used. I have grafted upon 
the wild grape of our forests, upon nearly 
all the older cultivated kinds, and havealso, 
by way of experiment, worked the mixed va- 
rieties upon our natives and the natives up- 
on the foreign with equal success. If any 
difference has occurred worthy of notice it 
has been against the Clinton as a stock; for 
I have failed more frequently in my efforts 
to graft upon that variety than any other. 

Sometimes when grafts have been slow 
and weak in starting, I have found shading 


from the direct rays of the sun and occasion- 
al waterings in dry weather beneficial.— 
George W. Campbell, in Homestead. 


A New York Strawberry Field. 


The Utica Observer says that in the vicin- 
ity of Ilion there are about 300 acres under 
strawberry culture, the product being ship- 
ped to New York City. Of the method of 
keeping tally with the pickers the Observer 
says: 

‘We will take for example the farm of E. 
L. Doty, which lies about a mile south of the 
village. Strawberries have been cultivated 
on this farm twenty-five years, Mr. A. E. 
Doty, the father, being the pioneer of the 
business in this section. There are now 
twenty-five acres of this farm set out to ber- 
ries. At four o’clock in the morning from 
100 to 125 boys, girls, women and men re- 
port for duty. Each is provided with a light 
stand about a foot high, on which is placed 
fifteen of the ordinary quart baskets. These 
stands sit over the rows of vines, and are 
moved forward as rapidly as the picker 
strips the berries from the vines. When the 
baskets on a stand are filled an attendant 
carries it to the edge of the field, where the 
baskets are placed in the crates without re- 
handling. The pickers work constantly till 
about 3:30 p. M., only stopping a few mo- 
ments to eat the lunch they bring with them. 
They are paid 14¢ cents per quart. As fast 
as they fill their stands tickets are given 
them, showing how many quarts they have 
picked. At the close of the season these are 
cashed. Many of the pickers are boys and 
girls; women come next in number, and of 
men but few. Last Monday one Italian wo- 
man picked 179 quarts, but this isan unusu- 
al number, as she is peculiarly apt in strip- 
ping the juicy fruit from the vines. A field 
of pickers presents a curious sight. They are 
dressed in all sorts of costumes, are of all 
ages and sizes, and of mixed nationalities. 
Conversation is not forbidden, and jokes 
and gossip are freely exchanged. Occasion- 
ally some light heart breaks into song, while 
mischief often prompts the boys to exchange 
courtesies by shying a particularly large and 
ripe berry at some comrade. But discipline 
must be kept er the field would be a pande- 
monium, and the manager must be watchful 
and firm. Bending in the hot sun and slow- 
ly creeping beside the long rows, the pickers 
pile up the stands of ripe, fresh berries. 
Their hands, wrists and faces receive the 
scarlet stains in abundance, and the edge of 
the field where the crates are being packed 
and loaded is a study in red and green. 
‘Tne variety of berry most grown in Llion 
is the Wilson. It is a deep red, of medium 
size, and whiie quite tart still of a very 
pleasant flavor. It has probably the nearest 
flavor to the wild strawberry of any cultivat- 
ed variety. It is the most popular and best 
known of all berries cultivated. It gained 
its popularity through a newspaper. In 1865, 
for the purpose of gaining subscribers, Hor- 
ace Greeley offered to send to each subscriber 
of the Jribune one Wilson strawberry plant. 
And thus throughout all the northern and 
western States the Wilson came to be 
grown. ln many cases the great strawberry 
industry had its start from the premium 
plant received withthe 7ribune. The bene- 
fits that have grown out of the distribution 
of these plants are not to be calculated, as it 
helped establish a business the proportions 
of which are growing rapidly larger. 

** No picking is done on Saturday, except 
for near-by consumption, but on Sunday the 
vines are made to give up the yield ready for 
the Monday’s market. 

‘*Those who enjoy a day’s outing in the 
country can nowhere find a more interesting 
place to go than among the strawberry fields, 
growers and pickers of pretty Llion, and as 
they seem to be very obliging and hospitable 
you are certain of a warm welcome anda 
chance to eat the strawberries fresh from 
the vines.”’ 





The Merits of Various Strawberries. 


From experience here in Connecticut, cor- 
respondence with leading fruit growers in 
every State in the Union and Canada, as 
well as from personal observation in four- 
teen of the Western States during the fruit- 
ing season, 1 would classify the leading va- 
rieties as follows: 

The most productive—Pineapple, Hamp- 
den, Lida, Bubach, Windsor, Crescent, 
Jessie, Manchester and Warfield. 

Largest Berries—Jessie, Bomba, Jewell, 
Prince Logan, Ontario, Sharpless, Bubach, 
Belmont, Mammoth. 

The best flavored berries—Prince, Gold, 
Miner, Belmont, Summit, Downing, Ken- 
tucky. 

The earliest to ripen—May King, Iron 
Clad, Crescent, Parry, Lida, Warfield, Mon- 
mouth, Bubach, Hampden, Wilson. 

The latest to ripen—Ohio, Kentucky, 
Windsor, Gandy, Manchester. 

Best for light soil—Crescent, May King, 
Kentucky, Bubach, Miner, Downing. 

Best for heavy clay soil—Jewell, Sharp- 
less, Belmont, Logan, Jessie. 

This classification is not given as an iron- 
elad rule to follow, but is general in its scope 
and each family will vary it somewhat to 
suit their own tastes and local conditions. 
It can, however, be used asa partial guide 
to assist in pointing out the way to a proper 
selection, either for home use or market,— 
J. H. Hale. 





Removing Raspberry Canes. 
The exact time for removing the raspberry 
canes is a debatable question with many hor- 
ticulturists, but in my opinion the vines do 
better if the canes are cut away right after 
the berries have been picked. If they are 
left until later an unnecessary amount of the 
vine’s vitality goes into them and is lost 
without any compensating gain. After the 
berries have been produced the canes have 
served their purpose, and they are of no 
further use. If they are allowed to live and 
die a natural death, the drain upon the soil 
and plant is considerable. When removed 
all the nourishment furnished by the roots 
goes to make the young canes strong and 
vigorous, 80 that they are better developed 
and matared for the following season. There 
is also another advantage in early spring 
pruning. The green canes cut much easier 
than the dried ones, and the plant is not 
half pulled out of its bed in the operation of 
severing the large stalks. To avoid pulling 
the plant hand-shears rather than a knife 
should be used for this work. Blackberry 
vines can be formed in the same way, with 
similar beneficial results. Some claim that 
by leaving the canes on until early spring 
the young shoots are thus protected; but the 
injury to these is usually done after the old 
vines ate removed, when the green shoots 
have shoved their heads out before the last 





cold snap has gone. Lt is much better to cut 


the canes in summer; then protect the roots 
of the vines with straw or leaves spread 
around them, which need not be removed 
until the young canes have begun to show 
their heads. Having received the full nour- 
ishment of strong healthy roots, they will 
then be better prepared to withstand rough 
weather.— George Wilson, in N. EB. Farm- 
er. 





Curculio and Cherries. 


The following is a summary of the experi- 
ments and conclusions from Bulletin No. 4, 
Ohio Experiment Station. 

1. These experiments were undertaken to 
learn what effect the application of London 
purp!e and lime to cherries, soon after the 
fruit forms, would have in preventing the 
injuries of the plum curculio, or in other 
words in lessening the number of wormy 
cherries, 

2. For the carrying on of the experiment 
a half-acre orchard of bearing trees was set 
aside, and a part of it treated while the rest 
was left as a check. 

8. London purple was applied in a water 
spray, mixed in the proportion of one-half 
pound to 50 gallons water. 

4. Lime was applied in a water spray, 
mixed in the proportion of four quarts to 50 
gallons, until the leaves were whitened. 

5. The cherries were critically examined 
when nearly ripen and the number of speci- 
mens injured by the curculio recorded. In 
this way 22,500 cherries were individually 
cut open and reeorded. 

6. From eight trees sprayed thrice 
with London purple 8,000 cherries were 
examined, of which 280, or 3.5 per 
cent were wormy, while from seven compan- 
fon trees not treated 7,500 were examined, 
of which 1,036 or 14.3 per cent were wormy. 
This represents a saving of 11.14 or 75.8 per 
cent of the fruit liable to injury. 

7. From two trees sprayed four times with 
London purple 2,000 cherries were examin- 
ed, of which 69, or 3.45 per cent were 
wormy. 

& Two quarts of cherries from each of 
these lots were chemically examined at the 
time of ripening by Professor H. A. Weber, 
and showed no trace of arsenic in any form. 
9. Five trees sprayed four times with lime 
yielded 465 wormy cherries out of 5,000 ex- 
amined, while five check trees yield- 
ed 778 wormy cherries from 5,000 ex- 
amined. The percentage of the former was 
9.3 while that of the latter was 15.6 which 
gives a percentage of benefit from the trea‘- 
ment of 40.3. 

These experiments apparently show, s0 
far as the results of a single season’s work 
with a single variety of cherry can be relied 
on: 

1. That three-fourths of the cherries liable 
to injury by the plum curculio can be saved 
by two er three applications of London pur- 
ple in a water spray (in the proportion one 
ounce to five gallons water) made soon after 
the blossoms fall. 

2. That if an interval of a month occurs 
between the last application and the ripen- 
ing of the fruit no danger to health need be 
apprehended from its use. Asa precaution- 
ary measure, however, I would advise in all 
cases, and especially when there are few rains 
during this interval, that the fruit be thor- 
oughly washed before it is used. 

8. That lime is not so certain in its pre- 
ventive effect as London purple, saving in 
these experiments only forty per cent of the 
fruit liable to injury. 





Brown Rot. 


The vegetable pathologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his last report, says 
that of all diseases that affect the cultivated 
cherry, brown rot is the most wide-spread 
and destructive. It occurs everywhere and 
the resulting losses are often very great. It 
is due to the presence of a minute parasitic 
fungus that has received many names. It 
attacks sound and immature fruit as well as 
fruit that has been previously injured, and 
often destroys leaves, flowers, and even 
young branches. It makes its appearance 
on the flowers about the time the petals fall 
or soon after, aad in a short time the whole 
flower assumes a dull brownish hue. The 
dead flowers remain on the trees, two, three 
or four weeks and then begin to fall. The 
rotting flowers are infectious, communicat- 
ing the disease to any leaves or fruit they 
touch. A brownish spot appears on the fruit 
that becomes affected, and soon the entire 
cherry becemes brown, shrunken and soft. 
The stalk that supports the fruit becomes in- 
fected, and eventually the fruit and stalk 
fall to the ground, or dry up and remain 
hanging to the tree foralong time. It at- 
tacks the apple and peach, as well as the 
cherry. 

The treatment: Spray the trees in the 
spring with a solution of four pounds sul- 
phate of iron in five or six gallons of water. 
About the time the flowers appear, spray 
again with solution of half an ounce of sul- 
phuret of potassium in one gallon of water. 
The shriveled fruit should not be allowed to 
remain on the trees, but as the leaves fall, 
gather it all and burn or bury it. 





FLORICULTURAL. 





A FRwW sods and a little cow manure made 
into a heap now where you can throw kitch- 
en slops, will make an excellent compost for 
your flower pots next summer. 

A level tablespoonful of white hellebore in 
a gallon of water, applied to the foliage of 
roses either with a whisk-broom or through 
the fine rose of a watering can, is a sover- 
eign remedy for the slug. 





THe Orange County Farmer says the 
best known way to fight the rose bug is to 
provide one’s self with a pail containing a 
couple of inches of water with half an inch 
of kerosene on top, and knock or pick the 
bugs off into it. Oae touch of kerosene kills 
them. 


AmoneG the best hybrid perpetual roses 
for out door planting are Alfred Colomb, 
bright red; Gen. Jacqueminot, dark crim- 
son; Paul Neyron, the largest pink rose 
grown; Bonstettin, very dark crimson, al- 
most black; American Beauty; Mabel Mor- 
rison, white. These will bloom the second 
year after planting. All of them need pro- 
tection during the winter and careful prun- 
ing out of the old wood. 





Jostan Hoopss, in the WN. Y. Tribune 
says: ‘‘I regret to name the gold-banded 





lily, or LZ. auratum, as one not suited for 


general cultivation. The first season after 
planting it is a glorious addition to any flow- 
er-garden, but each year thereafter, like the 
hyacinth, it gradually decreases in size and 
effectiveness, until it ceases to live. I have 
had this lily succeed satisfactorily two or 
three years, and then mysteriously pass 
away without any apparent cause. Lilies 
are all fond of deep, light, moderately rich 
soil, with perfectjdrainage, and should have a 
fair amount of sand incorporated with it. Do 
not set the bulbs too deep; three or four 
inches will be sufficient, and in all cases 
place a handful of sand under each. Set in 
early autumn and mulch lightly with some 
light material—sphagnum-moss is as good as 
anything. When growing never neglect to 
Stake the stems securely.” 





THE trailing arbutus, the golden rod, the 
kalmia or mountain laurel, the violet, the 
sunflower, the water lily, and many other 
flowers have been suggested as suitable for 
adoption as a national flower. ‘The arbutus 
and kalmia are found only on restricted 
areas, the golden rod is widely diffused, but 
regarded as a weed; the violet is beautiful 
but not emblematic, it is humble and modest 
and the Yankee nation is ‘‘ not built that 
way,’ the sunflower is so everlastingly 
seedy; the water lily is too spotless in its 
purity—in fact an objection seems to be at- 
tached to every flower as yet suggested. 
How would the wild rose do? It is beauti- 
ful, and it hath its thorns, reminding out- 
siders that it is not to be roughly handled. 
England’s symbol is a rose, but it is a 
double one, and is usually combined with 
the shamrock and thistle, emblems of ‘Ire- 
land and Scotland, but why the fragrant 
emblem of Wales, the leek, is omitted from 
the bouquet, we cannot say. By all means 
let us have a national flower. 





Wm. Too.r, of Baraboo, Wis., grows 
three-quarters of an acre of pansies, and is 
known in all the country round as ‘the 
pansy man.’’ He grows flowers three inch- 
es in diameter on plants eighteen inches 
across, and on which he can count 100 flow- 
ers open at one time. Mr. Toole says the 
ability of the pansy to stand hot weather de- 
pends greatly on its treatment. I1f the soil 
is rich enough, and not too dry, or in too hot 
a situation, pansies, wi:: frequent cultiva- 
tion, will stand 2 long siege of hot weather, 
if no seeds are allowed to form. With this 
care one can have pansies from young plants 
in midsummer. The plants which have flow- 
ered in the spring, will do well again in the 
fall, if the long branches are cut back late in 
June. The plants which have flowered 
through the summer and fall will usually 
winter over well if protected by alight cover- 
ing of straw or leaves, but thorough surfaca 
drainage must be provided to prevent water 
from accumulating around the plants and 
forming ice about them. In the cold frames 
a considerable mixture of sand is desirable, 
as the plants with protection winter better 
in sandy than clayey soil. 





Horticultural Items. 





THE shipment of apples to Great Britain in 
1888-89 was the largest on record, amounting 
to 1,407,409 barrels, 





OVER eight thousand crates of strawberries 
were shipped from Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph on June 24th. 

THE report of the Ohio 8tate Horticulture 
Society says: Souhegan and Tyler are almost 
identical. They are both profitable, early 
raspberries. The only rivalin earliness and 
productiveness to them is Palmer’s Early. 





HILL culture seems to be getting into disfa- 
vor among commercial growers of the straw- 
berry in Ohio. They say they get just as 
many little berries in hills as in thinly planted 
matted rows. The largest certified yields are 
from the matted row system of plant'ng. 





STRAWBERRY growers are beginning to com- 
plain that the competition of foreign tropical 
fruits, imported free of duty, is badly injur~ 
ing their market. The banana and pineapple 
are in season just as the strawberry comes in, 
and compete with it, lowering prices below a 
profit. 

THE South Haven Messenger of July 5th says 
two strawberries measuring nine inches in 
circumference and weighing 244 oumces eacn, 
were exhibited there the last week in June. 
This is positively the last big strawberry 
story. The man who tells his story last al- 
ways has the best chance. 





Mr. J. H. HALE, of South Glastenbury, 
spreads four hundred pounds of muriate of 
potash upon his peach orchard every year, 
and one thousand pounds of raw bone. He 
has thrifty, healthy trees. He grows Moun- 
tain Rose, Oldmixon, Stump-the-World, Late 
Crawford, Morris White and Ward’s Late. 





THE Benton Harbor Palladium mentions the 
extraordinary size of some Sharpless straw- 
berries sent to that office. Mr. W. L. Hogue 
sent one 64 inches in circumference; J. H. 
Chivvis four berries, two of which were 5% 
inches, one 534 and one 734 inches in circum. 
ference. Mr. G. Hull raised a dozen which 
filled a quart box. The Lansing Republican 
comes forward with a box-full, averaging five 
inches in circumference, and twenty-four of 
which made a pound. How many would 
make & man & meal was not stated. 





POSITIVELY THE LAST.—This is the Benton 
Harbor Palladium’s last strawberry story. We 
regard it asa good thing for our contempor- 
ary’s truth and veracity that the strawberry 
season is over: *“*A Coxcomb strawberry 
from the farm of Mr. Peter Weber in Bain- 
bridge, was exhibited in this office Friday 
evening which is the largest strawberry the 
writer ever.saw. It actually measured 8% 
inches one way and 7% inches the other, and 
with the stem and accompanying berries 
weighed 4% ounces. There were orginally 16 
berries on one stalk, and 18 developed, 12 
surrounding the big berry like 80 many chick- 
ens about a mother hen.’’ 





A MASSACHUSETTS man hag made blueber- 
ries @ profitable crop for the past 15 years. 
(He did not obtain his stock of the only and 
original Delos Staples of Michigan). He had 
ten acres of low bush blueberry brush, and 
manages as follows: ‘'Every year, in tho 
month of August or September, I mow over 
about twu acres, cutting the bushes as closely 
as I can without disturbing the root too much. 
As soon as the bushes are dry,I set fire to 
them and burn the ground over clean. In 
the spring new shoots will start up and make 
a vigorous growth, but there will be no ber- 
ries the first year. The second year I will 
warrant a crop of nice large berries. By cut- 
ting down a portion every year the supply is 





kept good. I have tried whortleberries with 


the same result; but have only a few bushes 
on my place. If any one has a pasture with 
old bushes in it and will try this simple plan, 
he will get all the berries he wants, besides 
improving the looks of the pasture.” 








Apiarian. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF BEEKEEP- 
ING. 











Disposing of the Surplus Crop, 





The time of year is now approaching for 

the beekeeper to rejoice if he has been suc- 
cessful in securing a good surplus crop, and 
if we have done our duty in the matter we 
have nothing to reproach ourselves if we 
have made or experienced a failure. But 
from reports gleaned from all parts of the 
United States I think every progressive bee- 
keeper has been well paid for his or her 
efforts thus far; but we are not done yet, 
There is, in most localities, considerable 
honey in the hives yet and should be consid- 
erable stored in the honey house awaiting 
the market. 
I have learned from experience that it is 
one thing to raise a crop but quite another 
to dispose of it to the best advantage, and I 
must insist that you leave no stone unturned 
to dispose of it in your home market. Don’t 
send it to the commission merchant if you 
can help it, for every pound sent to the large 
cities to be piled up to await purchasers 
tends to lower the price of your home mar- 
ket. I dispose of thousands of pounds an- 
nually within a radius of thirty miles of my 
apiary, and the best method that I have 
found is to usea pretty show case, similar to 
the one illustrated below, have your name 
nicely printed on each side, and furnish 
each grocer with case with the understand- 
ing he is to have the use of it as long as he 
handles your honey, then see that none but 
the first quality goes into that case; weigh 
every section, and mark the price plainly on 
each section or pail. The grocer will be 
pleased with this, as all he has to do is to 
hand out a section or pail without any 
weighing or daubing, which is the great ob- 
jection to handling honey. Besides, you set 
your own price, and prevent one grocer from 
cutting below another and ruining your mar- 
ket in this way. For convenience I have 
been in the habit of marking my comb honey 
at 16 a cents pound, or one cent an ounce, and 
my extracted honey at 10 cents per pound, 
pail included, and 1 consider it gives mea 
fair margin on the cost of production and 
capital invested. 1 think it very unjust to 
mark all sections of honey at the same price, 
as the so-called pound sections will vary 
from 10 to 18 ounces. Of course the first 
purchaser will select the plampest one and 
the last must take the leavings; but as a rule 
these small and inferior sections are palmed 
off on some poor unsuspecting or ignorant 
child that ought to have full measure if any 
one should. May God help us to deal hon- 
estly with our fellow men, but especially 
with the children, ‘‘ For of such is the kin,- 
dom of Heaven.”’ 





STURWOLD'S SHOW-CASE FOR RETAILING 
MONEY. 

This case is 244 feet high and 20 inches 
Square, outside measure, top and bottom. 
The glass of which it is made is 16x26. The 
case is to be set up in any grocery, drug 
store, or any other place of business where 
you wish your honey exhibited or sold. 
These show-cases are shipped from Medina, 
Ohio; price $4.00; with your name and ad- 
dress, $4.50. As the glass is very apt to be 
broken /n transit we will ship them with the 
glass boxed separately at same price, if you 
prefer. As the cases are put together with 
glue we can not sell them in the flat. 

Now perhaps this case would cost more 
than many of you would feel like paying, so 
I will give still another illustration of a com- 
bined shipping and retailing case that an- 
swers the purpose very well, and is not very 
expensive. Youcan bave your name on the 
glass, and it answers nicely. 
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There are other methods of disposing of 
our surplus crop, and we will talk a little 
more about it in our next. 


GEO. E. HILTON. 
FREMONT. 








Nothing Sueceeds Like 
Success, 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my little pam- 
phlet ‘How I produce 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
— the method I pursue. 

y mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
_ per 100, $3.00. My illus- 

‘< trated price list of General 
Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
free. Address 
f2-ly 


_GEO., E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 








BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 
Clover Seed, etc. 


Free;Price List. 
M H. HUNT, Bell Branch Mich, 


Reference Edito Micniean Farmg 





WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 














/HARTMAN MFG. COS PATENT-STEEL PICKET FENCE & GATES. 
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HARTMAN 





ASK the nearest Dealer. for circular & Price-Lisr or send fo 


ef 


ANUFS CO, @3.BEAVER, FALLS PENNA. 
Free terfor handsome, GSable Picture Calenderlor’§9. send 2 cent stoma 
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KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 


SEWING MACHIN=. 


24£445 


each Machine, 


With each of these machi.es we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, ene Wrench, one Oil Can and 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check- 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all i 


Bear in mind that these machines are thorou 








Sewing Machines! 


ONE-THIRD PRICE!! 


THE NEw anyp 
GRBRATLY IMPROVKRD 


lcH-ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 





EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS, 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arr 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 





THE LOW-ARM MACHINE 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


«¢ AQUWIIB ,, GU} 0} uo} di49s 
=-Qng §,18aA 8UO SOpN[su] YUM 


O'ors ©2 CHINGAA AOlad 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State! | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at$16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included wit’ 





location of 








These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c, on Seach machine, 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. | 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


CETROIT wrrom | 


one set Hemmers, 
Oil, one Gauge, one 
Spring, one paper Needles, 
ncluded in the price named 


ghly made and of first-class workmans 


and guaran. 


according 
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THR MICHIGAN PARMBER. 


July 18, 1889. 
































MICHIGAN FARME 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


—_—_— 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—sUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Nos. 40 and 42 Wost Larned St., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
_ +> 


EASTERN OFFIOE: 21 Park Row, New York. 
P. B. BROOMFIELD, M’er- 


——— 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well as the one they wish to haveit sent to. 
In writing for a change of address all that is 
necessary to say is: Change the address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from —— Postoftice to —— 


Postoffice. Sign your name in full. 
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DETROIT, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1889. 








¥his Papsr is Entered at the Detrost Post- 
afice as second clase matter. 








WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 24,106 bu., against 
48,670 ba. the previous week, and 22,980 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 27,799 bu., against 
41,909 bu. the previous week, and 48,549 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 24,787 bu, against 39,370 
bu. last week, and 164,651 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on July 5 was 13,955,948 bu. 
against 15,300,715 bu. the previous week, and 
23,034,818 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,344,- 
767 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 9,- 
078,870 bu. 

The market steadily advanced until Wed- 
nesday, when No. 1 white touched 95c per 
bu., and No. 2 red 92c. Then bear reports 
regarding the prospects of the new crop, 
supplemented on Thursday by the crop re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture, weak- 
ened the market, and caused a decline of 
from 2@4c per bu. on spot, and 14@1Ke 
on futures. At the close yesterday spot 
wheat was dull and weak, while futures 
were active at the lower range of values 
noted. Chicago was quiet, and barely steady 
at the decline of the previous day. St. Louis 
was lower, as was also New York. 

The following tavieexhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
June 17th to July 12th inclusive: 


No.1 No.2 No. 3 
Red. 


Red. 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past week: 


The U. S. Department report puts the 
condition of Michigan’s wheat at 89 per 
cent of a full average. 

The “bears” are having their innings, 
and are giving reports of a big crop in Rus- 
sia, the result of recent rains. It is rather 
late in the day for rains to help wheat much, 
as the grain there is formed and the head 
cannot be better filled than when the drouth 
left it. Not a kernel can be added to it. 

The government report favors a crop of 
about 475,000,000 bu., but that is higher 
than the next month’s estimate will be, as 
the returns were largely collected before the 
full damage to the crop could be ascertained. 

The Winnipeg Commercial says: ‘'AS 
matters now stand, we cannot look for much 
more than a haif crop average of wheat in 
Manitoba on an area of 750,000 acres, under 
the most favorable circumstances in the fu- 
ture, and the only encouraging point is that 
harvest promises to come so early that there 
is no danger of any frost damage, and the 
entire crop will come to market in fine con- 
dition. The same unfavorable circumstances 
in connection with the wheat crop have had 
their evil effect on barley and oats, only in 
a marked degree, and a half crop of these 
grains is considerably above any calculation 
that can be made, even with the weather 
made to order from this until harvesting 


_ commences.”’ 


‘he Millers’ Association at Leeds, Eng- 
land, has advanced the price of flour about 
24¢ per 480 Ibs. as & consequence of bad re- 
ports from the Russian wheat fields and 
smaller arrivals of grain in British ports. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘in sight’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
rope: 

Visible supply ......-. at debabip eae? 


e for United Kingdom 
= 4 for Continent of Europe.. 


Total bushels June 22, 1889 
Total previous week . siesinnes dees i 
tal two weeks ago 
Total JUNE 23, 1888... ..ccee- cece eeee 49,464,815 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending June 29 were 
965,480 ba. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing June 15 the receipts are estimated to 


Bushels. 
16,448,388 


I were 31,916 bu., 


have been 1,208,792 bu. over the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 3,625,880 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending June 29, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 520,000 bu., of which 400,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 120,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 420,000 bu., of which 220,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 200,000 bu. to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to June 29, aggregate 6,660,000 bu., 
of which 3,960,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 2,700,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent, For the corresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 13,080,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India June 18 was 
estimated at 1,880,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 5,808,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was quo- 
ted quiet, with values higher. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 9d. @6s. 10%¢d. per cental; No. 
2 spring, 7s. 24¢d.@7s. 31¢d.; California No. 
1, 73. 1d. @7s. 2d. 
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CORN AND OATS. 





CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 2,050 bu., against 5,502 
bu. the previous week, and 10,485 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 7,130, against 11,749 bu. 
the previous week, and 7,115 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on July 6th 
amounted to 9,093,448 bu., against 9,490,- 
334 bu. the previous week, and 10,167,458 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 395,659 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 10,487 bu. against 
16,246 bu. last week, and 42,360 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. Corn has been 
active and higher all week until yesterday; 
when a decline of 4c took place, probably 
helped by the decline in wheat and more 
favorable reports of the crop from the west. 
It is said that heavy rains throughout 
Kansas have put the corn crop of that State 
beyond danger from hot winds in the future. 
Southwestern Iowa has also been helped by 
recent rains. Quotations here are 39}¢c per 
bu. for No. 2 spot, and 36%{c for July de- 
livery; No. 2 yellow is quoted at 39}¢c. At 
Chicago corn is quiet at a decline from the 
prices ruling earlier in the week. Quota- 
tionr there are 354¢¢ per bu. for No. 2 spot, 
35e for August delivery, 35°<c for Sep- 
tember, and 35%c for October. The crop 
in this State Is very uneven, but generally 
late and far from promising. 
The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted steady with fair demand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 10d. per cental. In futures 
July sold at 3s. 93¢d., August at 5s. 95¢d. 
and September at 3s. 103¢d., 

OATS. 
The receipts at this point for the week 
against 22,657 bu. the 
previous week, and 36,573 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were none against 1,915 bu. the 
previous week, and none for same week 
in 1888. The visible supply of this grain 
on July 6th was 5,686,799 bu., against 
5,250,113 bu. the previous week and 4,449,- 
609 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows an increase of 437,198 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 8,860 bu., against 
14,082 bu. the previous week, and 4,170 
the corresponding week in 1888. Market 
very steady. Receipts and demand seem to 
be evenly balanced. Quotations range 
about the same as a weekago. No. 2 white 
are quoted at 29%¢c per bu., light mixed at 
28140, and No. 2at 254¢c. The growing 
crop is a promising one, but it will be some 
time yet before it is available. At Chicago 
the market is reported fairly active at a 
slight decline. Quotations there are 22@ 
22\4%c per bu. for spot No. 2 mixed, 22c for 
July delivery, and 21%c for August, At 
New York oats are reported dull and weak, 
with prices for September generally lower. 
Quovtations yesterday were as follows: No. 
2 white, 32c; mixed western, 25@29c; white 
western, 33@39c. In futures No. 2 mixed 
for July closed at 27¢c, August at 27¢c, 
and September at 274c per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BULTER. 


It looks us if bottom would never be 
reached in the butter market. Quotations 
have been reduced here to 9@11c on dairy, 
and at these prices fair lots, showing the 
effects of the weather, are slow of sale. 
Packages in good condition would probably 
bring 12@12}¢c. Creamery is held at 14@17e 
per lb., and quoted steady. At Chicago the 
market is reported to be in an unsatisfactory 
and unsettled condition, tending to further 
weakness. The receipts were large, and 
with the demand anything but urgent sales 
were slow, with stocks accumulating. 
Quotations were as follows: Good to 
fine Western creamery, 1334@14\<¢c per Ib.; 
Elgin district or fancy, 15@15)¢c per Jb.; 
choice dairies, 1244@13c; poor or streaked 
lots, 7@9c; packing stock, 8@9c. The New 
York market yesterday was quoted weak, 
with only a moderate demand. Receipts 
are very large, stock is accumulating and 
holders are anxious as to how they can get 
rid of the immense accumulation. Exporters 
are doing very little except in cheap grades, 
and they do not buy very freely in those 
lines; 1634c has become fall for extra 
Western creamery, with under grades rang- 
ing down as to quality and going very slow- 
ly. Western packings all dragging and very 
low. 

Quotations in that 
were as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, State, pails, tancy 
Creamery, State and Pa, tubs, 1ancy 


market yesterday 


ame BP ccc asec cscs 
Seon da ry, tubs, fancy... 
State dairy, tubs, good.... 
State dairy, tubs, air 
State dairy, Welsh, fancy 
State dairy, Welsh, 
State dairy, Welsh, 
WESTERN STOCK. 

mn Creamery, fancy 

Western imitation creamery, choice. 
Western do, good to prime ves 
Western av .~ éoe0 @i4 
Western dairy. ix 
Western dairy, ordinary.. aneice 0% 





Wettern factory, firkins, fresh, extra 


10 
8 
The exports of butter from New York 
since May ist, the beginning of the trade 


year, compare as follows: 

Exports. 
lbs. 

For week ending July 8, 

Same week 1888 

SinceMay 1, 1889 

Same time last year 


CHEESE. 


There is not much to say about the cheese 
market. Values range about the same as a 
week ago, with trade rather quiet. In this 
market the range for full cream State is 8@ 
9c per lb., and New York sells 4¢c¢ higher. 
At Chicago the market is dull and rather 
weak, with prices about the same as last 
week. Exporters are taking only moderate 
quantities and home buyers are indepen- 
dent. Quotations there are as follows: 
Full cream cheddars, 734@8c per Ib; twins, 
744 @7%c per lb; Young Americas,734@8 4c; 
poor to common lots, 3@5c; Swiss cheese, 
9@11¢; brick cheese, new full cream, 8@ 
9c. The New York market was dull early 
in the week, but seems to have improved in 
tone since, although there is a slight decline 
in some grades as compared with a week 
ago. Shippers are very cautious, as reports 
from Liverpool say some of the recent ship- 
ments showed the effects of the hot weather. 

Quotations at New York yesterday were 


as follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy, col'd. 
State factory, full cream, fancy, white 
State factory, full cream, choice...... 
State factory, full cream good 

State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims, prime 
State factory, skims good............. 
State factory, skims, medium......... 
State factory, full skims 

Ohio flat 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 


iss] 
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For week ending July8...............+. 3, 
Same week 1888 ..... 


Wednesday, with prices 4c lower than a 
week ago. 

The washout at Johnstown, N. Y., on the 
line of the N. Y. €entral, detained all the 
Utica and Little Falls cheese sold on Mon- 
day, so that it did not reach New York until 
yesterday. What effect the arriva! had upon 
the market is not yet known, bnt exporters 
held off in the belief that lower values would 
rule. 

Prices were c lower at Utica on Monday 
than they were the previous week. 

All the Western New York combination 
cheese factories sold this week at 8i<c. 


At Liverpool yesterday the market was 
reported dull and lower. Quotations were 
as follows for American: Finest colored, 
45s. Od. per cwt.; finest white, new, 45s. 0d. 
per cwt.; a decline of 2s. on colored and 23. 
6d. on white as compared with the prices of 
a week ago. 
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WOOL. 





The wool season is practically over in this 
State. If farmers have not sold up to this 
time they will not bother about doing so until 
the hurry of harvest is over. Every wool 
grower we have talked with is well satisfied 
with the price he received. We have not 
seen them in such good humor for three or 
four years. We do not believe the clip of the 
State will reach the estimates. Fleeces, as 
a rule, range from one to two pounds light- 
erthan a year ago. Wool money never 
came at a better tims for farmers than this 
year. The average advance in prices as 
compared with a year ago, is over 6c per 
lb., or 25 per cent of an increase. 

At the east, prices have begun to advance, 
just as we predicted would be the case when 
the clip was all sold. The advance, how- 
ever, has not yet reached its limit, and we 
believe that Michigan X wool will be selling 
in Boston at 35¢ per lb. before three months 
have passed. Keferring to the Boston mar- 
ket the Wool Reporter says: 


“Ohio fine fleeces are to a great extent 
withdrawn from the market by shippers, 
therefore curtailing a free movement. 
Enough is, however,s elling from week to 
week to establish the correctness of our 
quotations above. X Ohio has stiffened a 
trifle, and is firmly held at 34c. with light 
and scattering sales, X with the above 
grade has ina small way moved at 35c., 
while XX and above is firm at 85@386c. 
In central Ohio the clip is reported as three- 
fourths marketed, while in more eastern 
sections it is not as closely picked up. 
Private advices from Washington and 
Greene counties, Pa., state that a large 
amount of wool has already changed hands, 
prices ranging from 30@35.; at Waynes- 
burg, the county seat of Greene county, over 
250,000 pounds have been taken. These 
two counties are famous for their fine flocks 
of delaine sheep. 

‘*No. 1 Ohio and Michigan clothing are 
held firmly, the former generally at 40c., but 
at this figure the lot to sell would doubtless 
have to include both combing and clothing. 
The correct quotation for Michigan No. 1 
clothing to-day would be 37@38c; at the 
latter figure we have actual sales. Michi- 
gan X is now in fair supply, but offerings 
are nevertheless light, choice wools can be 
had at 38c., and at this figure quite a little 
has been moved; a few choice lots of light 
shrinkage are reported to have been sold at 
34c. At 33c. for X, the clean cost of 55 per 
cent shrinkage wools would range from 72@ 
1314.” 

Foreign markets are all firm, and regarded 
by statisticians in the trade as rightfully so 
because of the light production. As the 
new wool year has just begun, we cannot 
see how prices can be kept from a further 
advance as stocks decrease, and we should 
not be surprised to see prices go to a point, 
before next clip time, which would now be 
thought utterly improbable. 


Quotations in the eastern markets 


as follows: 

Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above 35 

Ue aan: 

NE SOE ns ig Sas 6 EN a'6' 9058 SEd <r oa 

RS RE Sea es 

Michigan X 

Michigan No. 1 

OS SS are ee g 

Bischiman GORING... .ijcicdecs ssveaegeee® 

Ohio fine unwashed........ 

Ohio nnmerchantable ... 

Michigan fine unwashed. . 

Michigan unmerchantable.. 

No. 1 Ohio combing washed 

No. 1 Michigan combing washed 

Kentucky & Indfana % blood combing 31 

Kentucky & Indiana 4% blood combing 30 

Missouri & Illinois % blood combing.. 30 

Missouri & Illinois 4 blood combing. . 

Texas fine, 12 months...........-..... 2 

90 uch $0 GURNEE... «005 2 ccace 7 

Texas medium, 12 months............ % 
6 to 8months......... 

SE Ds nae coset eseesenens ste 


California Northern spring free 
Middle Co. spriug 
Southern spring free 
burry and defective 
free fall 

defective fall 
Eastern Oregon, choice 





Eastern Oregon, common 

Eastern Oregon, heavy...........- eee 
MMM TEIN sia cawhhedve.cd dsccceess eeoee 
do medium 

Wyoming and Utahfine..........+.-++ 


do do fine medium...... 
Montana fine choice............0+++++ % 
do fine average 

do %% blood choice........---+++ 
do % blood average......--+++- 
OTIIOIO TO hina cdc ccascclrcoqessaees 
do fine medium 

do medium 

do 

Maine supers 

Eastern A supers 

Kastern B supers , opeeer ape ie ae 
Western supers...........seeseeeeeeess @ @B0 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


For the temporary relief of ‘“‘Sandpiper,’’ 
of Whitehall, who is desirous to hear from 
‘Old Genesee” on the subject of educa- 
tion, we clip the following from a recent 
issue of the New York Tribune, and we 
acknowledge to some feeling of editorial 
pride to know that the MIcHIGAN FARMER 
is read and appreciated in the great metro- 
politan city of New York. It is also pleas- 
ing to note that the radical difference of 
political opinion between the Mew York 
Tribune and our valued correspondent does 
not eclipse the vision of the Z’ridune to the 
merits of a backwoods farmer of Northern 
Michigan. The publishers of the FARMER 
are aware that ‘‘Old Genesee” has some 
ideas of his own on educational matters, and 
we should not be surprised if ‘‘ Sandpiper ’’ 
might yet be permitted to read some of them 
in the columns of the FARMER: 

A MISFIT PROFESSOR. 

The Hon. Enos Goodrich, of Michigan, 
enters a vigorous and timely protest against 
certain outgivings of a ‘‘Professor Massey’’ 
(name not hitherto known to us), who is re- 
ported as having indulged in cneap detrac- 
tion of manual Jabor at farm schools, and 
he finds right at home notable evidence on 
the other side of the question : 

‘* In agricuituraieducation, Michigan stands 
the pioneer State, and if there is any one 
thing that more than all others has con- 
tributed to our unprecedented success, it is 
that we have made theory and practice go 
hand inhand. Labor and study, if not pushed 
to extremes, are not incompatible with each 
other; &@ reasonable amount of manual labor 
gives activity to the blood,and to all the func- 
tions of the human system. It arouses the 
mind from that lethargy which settles over 
it as the inevitable accompaniment of physi- 
cal idleness. Furthermore, any lesson en 
agricultural subjects, when read from the 
books is but half jearned, but when enforced 
by actuai practicein the field makes an im- 
pression that will not be soonforgotten. Had 
our Michigan educationaiists all been of the 
Professor Massey schoo), our agricultural 
college would never have been heard of except 
as a miserable failure, and its fate would 
have been pointed at throughout the land as 
a lesson to warn the people of the folly of 
‘book farming.’ Little do the rank and file 
of our farmers know of the difficulties that 
our college has had, and still has to contend 
against, and among them all there is none 
more pernicious in its consequences and more 
embarrassing than this one idea against manual 
schools,”’ 

Referring more particularly to the Massey 
argument that an agricultural college should 
fit young men for bossing others rather than 
tor lending a hand themselves, Mr. Good- 
rich says further: 

‘**] take the liberty to assert that the man 
who has never soiled his hands with farm 
iabor wou.d make a very poor superintendent 
onthe farm. Would it be Jikely that the Jake 
Strawns, the Suilivants, and the Dalrympies 
of our land would select as an overseer a dude 
who was too geod to soil his hands with labou ? 
Furthermore, the boys we send to our agri- 
cultural college are not one-tenth of them 
above the need of laboring for their worldly 
prosperity, and for the few who are too high- 
toned to labor, the country has plenty of other 
institutions forthem. The agricultural col- 
lege was not established for such exalted 
beings, andthey may as weil understand it 
first as last. Notning could do more to cast 
discredit upon the cause of honest, indus- 
trious farm labor than the promulgation of 
this theory of Professor Massey's. While we 
are teaching the youth of the land how best 
to till the soll which is the God-given inheri- 
tance of man, there is no one thing we should 
take more pains to inculcate than the dignity 
and the honor of useful labor. 

Looking at the matter from a sanitary 
point of view, Mr. Goodrich rightly finds 
that the poet was practical when he said: 
‘Toil and be strong:” 

‘*Thousands of the brightest youth of our 
land have been sacrificed on the altarof edu- 
cation, and sent to untimely graves, simply 
because they have been denied the pure air 
and exercise of outdoor employment. All 
the medicine in the world could notsave them, 
but had their studies been properly interlard- 
ed and relieved by outdoor exercise and mod- 
erate labor, to give healtn and vigor to the 
system and tone to the muscles, they might 
have been living and useful citizens to-day, 
instead of mouldering in untimely graves and 
casting a gloom over the soeial circle of 
frieads and kindred. Would to God that our 
educationalists thoroughly understood this 
principle: ‘A sound mind cannot exist inan 
enfeebled body.’ It is said that there are ex- 
ceptions to al! genera! rules, but in all our 
country’s experience I can think of but one 
man of really great mind in a feeble body, 
and that was Alexander H. Stephens. The 
poet Byron well appreciates this principle 
when he speaks of ‘the city's dwarfish pale 
abortions,’ and illustrates his point by citing 
the fact that ‘Boone lived hunting up to 
ninety.’ ”’ 

in concluding his arti¢le—principal parts 
of which we have extracted from THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER—Mr. Goodrich em- 
phasizes his tribute to the managers and 
faculty of the Agricultural College of his 
own State, who “have always shown them- 
selyes level-headed on this subject’? (not 
abusing a sple:did trust by making their 
Government-endowed institution an imita- 
tion ‘‘university,’”? as has been wrongfully 
done in the case of several of the land-grant 
schoois founded with public funds), and he 
writes with hearty favor of the ‘‘noble band 
of students, who appreciate and accept the 
situation, and can learn both by theory and 
practice the noblest occupation without get- 
ting the ‘big-head.’ ”’ 








Michigan Horticultural Society. 


The summer meeting of the Michigan Hor- 
ticultural Society will be heid at Devil's 
Lake, Lenawee County, on July 23 and 24. 
Devil’s Lake is the name of a station on the 
Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw Railway, 
forty-three miles from Marshall and 
fifty-seven from Battle Creek. ‘The Lake 
is a popular summer resort, and the 
meeting will be held on the banks. Connec- 
tions with the C., J. & M. R. R. can be 
made at Allegan, Monteith, Battle Creek, 
Homer, Hanover, Tecumseh, Addison, Brit- 
ton and Dandee. Reduced railroad fare can 
be had by getting a ceriificate from the Sec- 


retary, E. C. Reid, of Allegan, A lengthy 
programme has been prepared. 


Tue Michigan Hedge Fence Uo. has de- 
clared a dividend of 10 per cant profits from 
last year’s business.— Detroit Tribune, 


Wouder when the farmers will get a divi- 
dend out of the hedges put out by this com- 
pany? Or when will they geta hedge? We 
saw several places near Vernon this week 
where these hedges have been plowed up as 
worthless. One farmer had two rows of 
potatoes planted where the hedge plants 
stood a year ago, and they looked just as 
much like a hedge as that which is sold 
for a dollara rod. But look at the result: 
The farmer has lost his fence, fooled with a 
hedge for two or three years, paid 50 or 75 
cents per rod, according to the number of 
payments made, and will now have to re- 
build his fence to protect his fields, His 
dividends on the business will be less than 
ten per cent. 








[THE LANSING JOURNAL AND ITS 


METHODS, 


The editor of the Lansing Journal pub- 
lished another article on the Agricultural 
College last week to which we propose 
making a reply and calling attention to its 
methods. It prints an interview with a 
member of the State Board which is worthy 
of preservation. We give itin full: 


In an interview with a prominent and in- 
fluential member of the Board this morning 
he said: 

“Our attention was called particularly to 
this last trouble by the Journal’s publication 
of the speech delivered by Prof. Johnson to 
his class on June 6th, when he strongly in- 
timated that he had the Board by the ears 
and compared the faculty and students to 
snarling dogs. We carefully weighed the 
matter and took the testimony of many of 
the students and all of the faculty. In view 
of all the circumstances, we could not do 
other than request Prof. Johnson to resign, 
There has been a constant friction at the 
College for several years and our only hope 
of putting a quietus upon the trouble was to 
relieve Prof. Johnson from his charge.’’ 


“‘Was the Board unaminous in their opin- 
fon?”’ 

“No. The resolution demanding the re- 
signation was adopted by a viva voce vote. 
The yeas and nays were not called. We all 
entertain the most kindly feeling toward 
Prof. Johnson, and deeply regret that we 
were obliged to pursue the course we did. 
In the 10 years that he has had charge of the 
farm he has brought it up toa point in ex- 
cellence beyond comparison with that of any 
other Agricultural College in the country, 
and we fully appreciate his abilities as mana- 
ger. 

“The most temperate and timely editorial 
which we have seen on the College appeared 
in the Journal on arecent date, the same 
the MICHIGAN FARMER attributed to Mr. 
Corderly, but which I personally knew never 
came from him. I’m constrained to say that 
article in the last issue of the FARMER wa3 
quite boshy and I’m surprised that Gibbou 
permitted himself to be so easily taken in.’’ 

‘*Have you chosen a successor for Prof. 
MacEwen?”’ 

“No. We examined a score of applica- 
tions yesterday and finally postponed the 
matter for one month, when a Professor of 
Agriculture will be chosen.’’ 

‘* Any particular applicantin view?” 

‘* We desire the best instructors in these 
departments that the country can produce, 
and we have our eye on several whom we 
think would fill the position satisfactorily, 
but we can mention no names at this time,’’ 

‘*Prof. Johnson,’ continued the inter- 
viewed, ‘‘ would be a splendid man to take 
charge of a large experimental farm. He is 
peculiarly adapted for such work and would 
be valuable to any person engaged in farm- 
ing on an extensive scale. And we opine 
that he will find no difficulty in securing 
such a situation.’’ 


The speech which cut such an important 
figure in the consideration of Prof. John- 
son’s case was taken by a representative of 
the Journal at the College and was given to 
the public exclusively through the columns 
of the Journal, In the deliberations of the 
Board Tuesday the editorial and article pub- 
lished in the Journal ralating to the College 
— formed the basis of their investiga- 

ions. 


Now let us take up the above interview by 
paragraphs. First look at the statement by 
this member of the Board that Prof. John- 
son ‘‘intimated that he had the Board by 
the ears, and compared the students and the 
faculty to snarling dogs,’ and compare it 
with an attested copy of this speech, which 
we find in the Lansing Republican: 


Iam sorry to see any disposition to neglect 
work this moroing. I have never had a per- 
sonal word of difference with any member of 
this class. I am your friend and the friendof 
all students. If your actionisin any measure 
caused by the action of the Board now or in 
the past, it will be best to learn the facts be- 
fore taking action. There are facts, and they 
can be obtained. You have seen two dogs, 
good tempered dogs, that would like to treat 
each other well and attend to their duties, as 
dogs; but some meddlesome men rub their 
ears together until they begin to fight, and 
then stand back and laugh at thelr foolish- 
ness. I am led to think that some people 
would like to rub your ears and mine until 
we shall oppose each other. 

You must have been filled with prejudice. 
It would be better for you to do the work and 
then judge for yourselves, 

I bave tolerated this treatment about as long 
as I intend to. If four or five people here 
think they can stir up prejudice and keep up 
this persecution they are mistaken. I intend 
to have my rights, and I am not alone. There 
is an army of people in the State of Michigan 
that intend that I shall have them. 

I hope you will all take your note books and 
try to do your work fairly. I insist upon your 
taking your books. 
State of Michigan. /} 
Ingham County, ‘ 

Alice A. Johnson, being duly sworn, deposes 
that she was in the class in agriculture on the 
morning of June 6, and heard the above 
speech, which she affirms is a true statement 
of Prof. Johnson’s remarks. 

She further affirms that Prof. Johnson made 
no allusion to the Board of Agriculture, ex- 
cept as stated above, nor to Prof. MacEwan or 
the demonstration in chapel, except so far as 
it may be inferred from the statement rela- 
tive to the action of the Board; nor to the 
faculty or alumni except so far as it may be 
inferred from the allusion to *' the four or five 
people who are trying to keep up this perse- 
cution.’’ She further affirms that she believes 
that many of the sentences are in the exact 
language of Prof. Johnson, and that while 
others may not be in exactly the words used 
they embrace the import of what was said. 
ALICE A. JOHNSON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of July, A. D. 1889. 


8. L. KILBOURNE, Notary Public. 
Here is a direct issue betweon the Pro- 
fessor and the member of the Board inter- 
viewed. Prof. Johnson also says over his 
own signature in the same paper: 
‘* The speech seemed to have some effect, 
at least, as two students who had neglected 
to take notes before took them afterward. 
“No student took notes of the speech. 
Two claim to have written it out that even- 
ing, yune 6, Another had written out a part 
of the speech but could not tell when or 
om another says he wrote one Sunday 
e These Statements were compared, and 
from them the copy was made which was 
hektographed with sensational headlines, 
and widely circulated.’’ 
These were the statements of the stadenis 
who wrote the report of the speech, and the 
member of the Board heard also read the 
sworn report of Miss Johnson. This de- 
mands a thorough investigation, and nothing 
less should satisfy the true friends of the 
College. Not a star chamber affair, but open 
to the public, and a probing tothe bottom of 
a matter which seriously threatens the future 
of the College. 
‘Take the next statement of this member 
of the Board. He admits Prof. Johnson’s 
capabilities as a practical agriculturist, the 
change he has wrought at the farm, and says 
he would be just the man to take charge of 
an experimental farm. Now, will he inform 
an interested public, that pays the bills of 
this institution, what else is required in a 
teacher of Practical Agriculture? Kyvery 
farmer in the State who has heard the Pro- 
fessor lecture knows he is an interesting 
speaker, and here is testimony, from an un- 
willing witness, of his eminent fitness for 
the practical application of his knowledge of 
progressive agriculture, 
Next this member of the Board refers to 
the ‘‘temperate” editorial of the Journal 








on college matters, 
Journal said : 
We have always regarded th 

8 
an honest and consclentioug sea peanonion 
a thorough practical knowledge of the sub- 
jeet of agriculture, but lacking in compre- 
hensive, technical and scientific equipment 
for his duties, and deficient in the ability 
to interest and instruct the bright young 
members of his classes. But we most res. 
pectfully submit that the Agricultural Col- 
lege is not conducted to provide professor- 
ships for good and well-meaning men. Its 
chief mission is to educate young men. It 
is an educator that Prof. Johnson lament- 
ably fails. He is not fertile in his ideas, 
and his demeanor and manners are quite 
the reverse of winning.”’ 

We thought that as the Journal editor 
was less than three miles from the College 
he might have some knowledge of what he 
was writing about. So we sent the follow- 
ing letter of inquiry to Prof, Johnson : 

Derroit, Mich,, July 6, 1889. 
Prof. Samuel Johnson, Agricultural College. 

DEAR Str—Would you oblige me by an- 
swering the following questions : 

Has the editor of the Lansing Journal 


ever attended sessions of your class in 
agriculture? 

Have you any knowledge of his ever 
making an investigation ot your methods of 
teaching? 


Has he, during the late troubles, to your 
knowledge, made any investigation of the 
causes of that trouble? 
Has he, to your knowledge, attended any 
meetings of farmers, stockmen or dairymen 
at which you have made addresses or read 
papers on subjects pertaining to practical 
agriculture? Very truly yours, 
ROBERT GIBBONS, Editor Michigan Far mer. 
The reply received was as follows : 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 8, 1889. 
Robert Gibbons, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
DEAR Sir—In reply to yours of the 6th 
of July, I answer no, very emphatically, to 
all of the questions asked. 
If he has ever made any investigations I 
am not aware of the time and place. Please 
ask him to specify. Truly yours, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

So the editor of the Journal wrote that 
editorial without knowing anything about 
the work of Prof. Johnson either on the farm 
or in his classes. Now where did he get his 
ideas? From the enemies of Prof. Johnson 
at the College, just as we charged at first, 
Now, is not the editor ashamed to allow 
such an article to appear in the Jour- 
nal before he informed himself asto the 
truth of the statements he made? Would 
he not cut a poor figure on the witness stand 
if he was called upon to prove his libelous 
statements against Prof. Johnson, as he cer- 
tainly would be if we were the party inter- 
ested? Upon mere rumor and hearsay he 
makes the most damaging statements re- 
garding a man, injuring his character and 
his professional reputation, and then takes 
credit to himself for doing so! And this 
member of the Board says this precious edi- 
torial was considered by the Board, and had 
something to do with its action. Does 
that member know whether Prof. Johnson’s 
work in his classes is good or not? Has he 
ever taken the trouble to inform himself on 
that point? Or does he rely up- 
on the statements of a newspaper 
man who knows nothing about the 
matter, to form his jadgment? Certainly 
we would naturally expect a member of the 
Board to be capable of judging for himself 
on this point, and that he could furnish the 
Journal, or any one else, with positive in- 
formation regarding the work of the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. But it looks as if he, 
like the Journal editor, formed his opinions 
from the floating rumors and garbled state- 
ments of interested parties. We would like 
to ask him if he ever took the trouble to visit 
the classes in agriculture and inform himself 
regarding the work being done in them? He 
ought to be willing to answer that query. 
Certainly the statements of that member of 
the Board, as reported by the Journal, show 
such a painfal lack of judgment that we are 
inclined to think he has been wrongly re- 
ported. Itis pertinent to inquire whether 
other members of the Board endorse the 
sentiments expressed above by their col- 
league? Did they ‘‘investigate’’ after the 
same fashion as he, and adopt the ready- 
made opinion of the Journal, as tne editor 
boasts they did? 
The whole matter now resolves itself into 
this: There has been a one-sided, star 
chamber investigation, which determined 
nothing. Now, in the interests of the future 
of the College, we ask for a full, frea and 
public investigation, so the people of the 
State can judge for themselves of the merits 
of the controversy. The dismissal of Prof. 
Johnson settles nothing. The antagonism 
of the other departments against the depart- 
ment of agriculture is of too long standing 
to be healed by the sacrifice of one man. 
F Others have been sacrificed without avail. It 
will only quiet the trouble for a tifie, and it 
will break out all the fiercer in the fature 
when, as has been the case for maby years, 
the ‘‘ scientists ’’ can drive out the head of 
the department which gives the College its 
title, and its only reason for existing. There 
are enough half-fledged lawyers, doctors, 
and ‘‘scientists’’ being produced at the 
University, and we protest, in the interests 
of practical agriculture, against the College 
being used as a nursery for more of those 
classes. It is farmers we want, not “ scien- 
tific’’ barnacles, who affect to despise those 
who apply themseives to the practical busi- 
ness of life. Letus have a fair investigation 
and thus put a stop to further troubles in a 
direction which must finally bring the ol- 
lege into public contempt. a 


<< oa a 


THE DETROIT EXPOSITION. 
We are in receipt of the premium list of 
the Detroit International Exposition, which 
is to be held in Detroit, September 17th to 
27th inclusive. It is very nicely got up, and 
contains, so far as we can judge, ail the in- 
formation that could be furnished exhibi- 
tors. Inthe horse department an entry fee 
of five per cent of the whole premium is 
charged, except for stallions and four of 
their get, for which the entrance fee is ten 
per cent. There is also in this class a 
charge of $2 for single stall and bedding, or 
$4 for double stall and bedding. 

In the cattle department an entrance fee 
of five per dent of the whole premium is 
charged, but stalls and bedding are free. 
Special premiums of $400 are offered in this 
class by the Holstein-Friesian Association. 


Let us see what the 





charge for pens or bedding. 

Tho rules as regard entries in the hog 
department are the same as those for sheep. 
In the poultry department an entrance fee 





for each breeding pen, must accompany th, 
entry. Coops will be furnished free, 
In other departments of the exhi biti 
entry fees are charged. 

fo intending exhibitors we Would gp 
that a copy of the premium list Will be | 
on application to the Secretary, Kber 
Cottrell, Detroit, Mich. ‘The premiums 
all departments are very liberal. 


a 


Stock Notes, 


on no 
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Mk. Grorce A, Brown, of Aurora, ||| 
was in Detroit on Friday to meet a large 
shipment of Shire and Cleveland Bay horseg 
which had arrived from England. There 
were some 60 head in all. A second ship. 
ment is on the way. Mr. Brown reports » 
decided increase in the demand for Shire 
horses from the farmers of the west, - 

Mr. C. 8. BrInaHAM, of Vernon, Shi. 
wassee Co., started for England on Thors. 
day, to select a lot of Shropshire sheep for 
importation. He wants some good ones this 
time, he says. He expects to return about 
August 25th, when he will be able to mec 
those looking for Shrops. He will alse 
select a few choice Berkshire hogs for Mr 
John Brands, of Kirby, Shiawassee Co., 
who proposes to get to the front on Berks, 
Berks are looking up in this State, and the 
demand the coming year is likely to be bet. 
ter than ever before. 


A. A. Woon’s celebrated stock ram Ajax 
has been bought by Reynolds & David, 
sheep-breeders of Mulvane, Ks., for $200, 
He is a very fine sheep, and the price paid 
shows that good Merinos are again coming 
to the front. 








AGRICULTURAL NOTES FROM 
FRANCE, 


From our Paris Correspondent. 


National school gardens, and small sam- 
ple farm schools are doing excellent 
service in the matter of popularizing and 
propagating new varieties of garden and 
farm plants, in their locality. The chief seed 
merchants supply seeds, cuttings, roots, and 
instructions for cultivation. They do not 
hesitate to even reward the teachers when 
successful. Another bright idea consists in 
organizing exchanges of seeds, etc., between 
the schools of widely separated regions, 
Many pupils have plots on their parents’ 
holdings, where they carry on little experi- 
ments on their own account. It is to this 
source that one seedsman is indebted for an 
invaluable variety of wheat and oats. And 
he gave the intelligent lad, when he grew up, 
@ situation in his warehouse. 

‘I'he co-operation of farmers into syndi- 
cates,or societies for the purchase, wholesale, 
and direct from the producer, of machines, 
seeds, manures, &c., is making fast strides 
in France. So is the Italian system of 
banking and of insurance, where the syn- 
dicate becomes secutity for all its members. 
The agriculturists are still further extending 
the system of united action; they are estab- 
lishing a central depot or warehouse, for the 
sale of their grain, wine, hops, &c. It is 
thus that their syndicate has heen able to 
contract for supplying military centres with 
their provisions, and many other public 
establishments. 


In localities where farmers are not yet 
grouped into co-cperative associations, for 
the purchase of seeds, manures, implements, 
etc., nor the purchases subject to the con- 
tro] of an agronomic station, the following 
plan is adopted respecting beet seed: Buy 
the latter a long time in advance of the 
period for sowing. Select a fair sample of 
the seed, and test its germinative power ae- 
cording to the following standards of 
Sempotowski and [etermann: The ger- 
minative power of the capsules is 75 to $0 
per cent, and 465 to 60 per thirtieth part of 
an ounce, (one gramme) of the naked seed. 
The purchaser ought to insist on the mer- 
chant guaranteeing a certain number of 
germs for a fixed weight of seed, and to de- 
cline accepting his purchase if the seed 
does not attain the determined minimum of 
germs according tothe vender’s guarantee; 8 
toleration reduction of five per cent below 
the germ-standard may be allowed. 


The question is being discussed, whether 
it is better to harrow meadows —to free them 
of moss and permit of the aeration of the 
soil—at the commencement of spring or in 
autumn. For grass land in elevated situa- 
tions, where the soil remains humid for a 
longer time in spring, perhaps autumn 
would be the more propitious time to give a 
stroke of the harrow, the more so as in 
spring the transition of the soil from a moist 
toa dry condition is often sudden. After 


the harrowing apply the top dressing, which 
will work into the openings effected by the 
teeth of the implement. When spring ar- 
rives, and the land has become dry, the pass- 
age of the roller will bind, refresh, and vivi- 
fy the soil. 





WE have received the premium list of the 
Industrial Exposition to be held at Toronto, 
Sept. 9 to 21. 


fn: 
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SwEDEN has passed a law forbidding the 
importation of oleomargarine from the United 
States, and are restricting the manufacture 
of it at home. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Jonesville com- 
menced cutting wheat this week. 


The Baraga graphite mine, in the upper 
peninsula, is one of the largest and finest im 
the world. 

The Mason Democrat says a resident of that 
town sold $1.20 worth of potatoes grown on & 
piece of land 6x15. 


Atonand ahalf of butter is shipped from 
Cedar Springs every week, most of it going to 
the upper peninsula. 

Up to the 10th, 36 young children had died 
in this city, since the Istof July, of complaints 
incident to the season. 

Benjamin Vernor, well known and popular 
citizen of this city, died on the 10th, after an 
illness of some weeks, aged 70 years. 

Louis Simpson, living near Flint, was ter- 
ribly injured by an angry bull on the 10th, 
and would have been killed but for a neigh- 
bor’s assistance. 


Sidney M. Hopkins, clerk of the Occidental 


Hotel at Flint, committed suicide in the ceme- 
The terms of entrance in the sheep de-} tery there by severing an artery in his wrist. 


partment are the same as for cattle, with no | No cause known. 


John Steketee, of Grand Rapids, vice con- 


sul of the Netherlands at that point, has been 
appointed internal revenue collector for the 
Grand Rapids district. 


The Saginaw Herald says Wm. Fisher was 
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a quarrel about two weeks ago, and has just 
died from blood poisoning. 

A farmer of Ovid township, Branch County, 

hitched three wagons to his traction engine 
and took his neighbors to Coldwater Lake for 
a day’s pleasuring on the 4th. 
Rev. Wm. Benson, a venerable Methodist 
ergyman, well known inthe southern part 
of the State, died of paralysis at his home in 
Adrian, this week, aged 69 years. 


c 


c. C. Vaughn has bought the St. John’s Re- 
publican of Otis Fuller; consideration $9,000. 
Mr. Vaughn an experienced newspaper 
nan, well calculated to build up tne paper. 


Michigan's output of salt for June was 392,- 
157 barrels. In the year ending June 30, 1889, 
1,768 402 barreis were inspected in this State. 
We cannot be such a ‘*'fresh’”’ nation, after 


Gli. 


The Sulphite Fibre Works at Port Huron 
e doing a large business, selling 250 tons of 
I eastern manufacturers last week. 
e quality of the product is said to be unex- 


ceed, 


Oceana County peach-growers are congrat- 
ulating themselves on having, for once, their 
jish right side up when it rains porridge. 
The peach crop will be comparatively smail in 
the peach belt, but the crop in Oceana is 


‘ Joseph McDonald, a well known citizen and 

wner of Akroa, Tuscola County, has 
t missing some months. Ais remains 
were I ntly found in a swamp, and it is be- 
ieved murder was committed for purpose of 


Hutchiscn Manufacturing Company has 
ied to remain at Jackson, has made con- 
sforthe erection of more commodious 
nd sold the old plant to Molony & Son, 
manufacture house-building material 


who Wl 
on a large scaie. 

Fred Conklin, of Adrian, who went to Da- 

: June, returned on the 10th, and enter- 

ing his father’s shop, robbed the safe of John 

G. Mason, treasurer of the Industrial State 

Roard, of $600, and attempted to leave town. 
He was arrested, however. 

Wm. Sharkey, arrested for the murder of 

man Dupre on June 26th, when arraigned 

at Greenville and confronted with the 

rainst him, broke down and con- 

his connection with the crime, implicat- 

sylor and Hathaway, both of whom are 


A railroad official says thatone of the im- 
ate results of the two-cent railroad legis- 
n will be the abrogation of all excursion 
commuted rates and a close exac- 
legal rates from every one who 
ut reference to class or occasion 
urney. 

ere nding the 4th in Jackson, lay 
mn a bench in the park to rest a few 
tes and fell asleep. A smali boy ex- 
ed s giant firecracker close to his head, 
was effectually awakened. His eyes 
jury, but he will carry a powder- 

until he dies. 


rer sp 


T new addition to Pettibone’s block at 
East Saginaw may be some time in finishing. 
é yne employed & man who was & 
belong to the 
. and his union employes 
ettibone says he’s in no 


n but did not 


addressed the constitutional gconvention in 
session at Sioux Falls, petitioning to have a 
clause inserted in the constitution exempting 
them from military service. They left Russia 
to escape such service. 


A cloudburst at Johnstown, N. Y., on the 
9th, deluged the village, the water rising to a 
height of 15 feet. Thirty or forty persons 
were viewing the flood from a bridge when 
one end of it dropped into the water. Four 
persons were drowned and ten are missing. 


The coroner’sfjury which inquired into the 
cause of the Johnstown, Pa., disaster, holds 
the owners of the dam responsible for the 
loss of lifeand property. That is mighty poor 
consolation to the survivors whose beloved 
ones were swept into eternity by the awful 
destruction. 


The Homestead steel works at Pittsburg, 
Pa., of which Andrew Carnegie is the head, 
has offered a new scale to its 3,000 employes, 
who refuse it because it reduces wages 25 per 
cent. Their impression is that their employ- 
er’s record would be more brilliantif he would 
make fewer gifts to get in the papers and pay 
his struggling workmen living wages. 


Chicago has enlarged its boundaries by 
taking in five large suburbs with a population 
of 275,000, and now puts on airs as the second 
city in the United States. In 1880 it stood 
fourth in the list of cities. When the city is 
arranged under its increased territory, it will 
have 36 wards and 72 aldermen, and the man 
who wants tofcarry avy little point on which 
my bee set his heart, will have toown a big 
“Deri.” 


The remarkable unanimity of the 20 bids 
for the construction of 18 bridges in the 
county in which St. Joseph, Mo., is situated, 
led to the discovery of atrust among bridge 
builders, comprising a membership of 150 and 
covering Southern Iowa and Nebraska, North- 
ern Kansas and Northwest Missouri. There 
is hardly a bridge builder in that territory who 
does not belong to the trust, and the man who 
refuses to join encounters a determined war- 
fare which forces him into the trust or into 
bankruptcy. 


Col. Stephen Preston, son of the Haytian 
minister to the United States, says Gen. Con- 
trearas is responsible for the loss of the war- 
ship Madrid and its crew of 36 sailors. He 
says Contrearas placed a dynamite bomb on 
board the Madrid, a previous attempt to de- 
stroy the ship by fire having proved ineffect- 
ual, and has openly admitted that he had 
done so. He presented & bill of $1,500 for 
doing this dastardiy deed, and Legitime 
promptly ordered him out of the country, on 
48 hours’ notice. 


The long expected prize fight between Sul- 
livan and Kilrain toox place the first of the 
week at Richburg, Miss., a town owned by a 
Dr. Rich, wno holds title to3,000 acres of land 
there. Seventy-two rounds were fought, and 
Sullivan was victorious. As soon as the bat- 
tle was over, an undignified skedaddle occur- 
red, all concerned fearing arrest. Sullivan 
and Johnson were arrested at Nashville on 
Thursday, on atelegram from the governor 
of Mississippi, but a Nashville judge held the 
officers had exceeded their duty in arresting 
them, and released the two. Kilrain fled into 
Kentucky. 

Willis Clark, 99 years of age, and a resident 
of Sparta, N. Y., for 70 years, was evicted 
from his homestead recently, under circum- 


stances as pitiful as any ever attending an 
Irish eviction. Mr. Clark was once a weaithy 
farmer, owning 600 acres of land and noted 
for his liberality. After he became too feeble 
to manage his property himse'f relatives so 
mismanaged that the estate had to be sold to 


it as long as the men 
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ey City a mighty hot 


newspaper 
Rapids on 
found 
place. 


ild not complain of lack of 

their reception. P. F. Powers, 

ac, was elected president, C. E. Fair- 

, of Eaton Rapids, vice-president, Fred 

m, of Caro, secretary, and N. H. Miller. 
1es8aning, treasurer. 


Cassopelis, on Monday, when Louis 
Wi.son appeared before the court for 
after his conviction forthe second 
€ the crim - of murder in the second de- 
at the May term, Judge O'Hara created 
<citement by declaring that though 
3 had pronounced the accused guilty, 
was not sufficient evidence to convict. 
ver-ruled the plea for a new trial, 
i Wuson to ten years in prison, made 
enograpber make a copy of the 
the case cou:d go to the su- 
irt with as little cost as poss.bie, 
if would pay a part of the ex- 
peal, and expressed the hope that 
upreme court would do justice to the man 
whom he considered so greatly wronged. The 
lawyers have hardly r.covered their surprise 
@s yet. 
arles Blackmar, livingin the vicinity of 
Jast Saginaw, got drunk at Saginaw July 3rd 
and did not return home until late the follow- 
ing Saturday night. He went to the house 
where his parents and a brother and his fam- 
ily reside, and began firing at the doors and 
windows. Abali struck his mother, Mra. A. 
T. Blackmar, a lady 77 years of age, inflicting 
& wound in the arm. Harry Blackmar, & 
nephew, called to him from a window, telling 
him he had shot his mother. Charlies replied 
he did not care, and meant to clean out the 
house, and continued shooting. Harry dis- 
charged one barrel of & shotgun to intimidate 
the frenzied man, who continued to advance 
toward the house, still firing. Then Harry 
aimed et him, and inflicted a severe but not 
necessarily fatal wound. Both Mrs. Blackmar 
and the son will recover, barring accident. 


1 the Fourth of July the convicts in the 
State prison st Jacksun were given the liberty 
of the yarés and allowed to get up a celebra- 
tion which included races and athletic con- 
tests, &c. Commenting on this the Jackson 
Patriot asks concerning the effect of such in- 
novations, and says: ‘‘ They certginiy make 
ife in prison less tiresome and iess dreaded; 
b athe effect wholesome on those outside, 
prone to crime and who live by preying upon 
b iow men? The conviction is already 
broad that the Michigan penitentiary, aside 

m enforced confinement, is an excellent 
reside. The bours and meals are 

lar, the mind employed, the diet good, 
cells cool in summer and warm in winter, 

€ whole lighted by electricity, its arte- 
an water not surpassed, with literature and 
ry societies, church and Sunday choo! 

‘ and business anxieties, 
responsibilities or care for the 
To outsiders there is littleof mystery 
to the prison, and as suicide is of 
rare occurrence aud sickness is reduced to 
€ minimum, the feeling onthe part of the 

t outside public that there is not much 

ment attached to crimes, particularly 

f a more heinous nature, is justified. The 

soniga protection to society by confining 

be criminals fora while, rather than @ pun- 
thment for crime.”’ 
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General. 
The United States exported 228,573,594 lbs. 
cotton forthe ten months ending June 30. 


n the 10th for, the first time since the dis- 
er of Mey 31st, ro dead bodies were found 
t Johnstown. 
tig said the Delmonicos have declined an 
ne militon dollars from an English 
e for their famous restaurant. 


re. John Tyler, wife of the tenth president 
e United States, died at Richmond, Va., 
of a congestive ebill, while visiting her son. 


The glove-emaking industry is principatly 
carried on at Johnstown and Gloversville, N. 
Y., where about $8,000,000 worth are made an- 
nualjy, 


A negro politician of Kansas has organ'zed 
40 immigration company and proposes to have 
ne hundred thousand negroes in Oklahoma 


oy 1890, 


A million anda half in cash was contributed 
t the sufferere by the Johnstown tragedy. 
The first distribution of $50,000 will be made 
at once, 

The bridge on the Susquehanna river, near 
Sunbury, Pa., is one thousand feet long, and 
Was built in four days, although the river is 
very swift at that point. 

The corner stone of a new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, to cost $140,000, was laid in Cleveland on 
the 10th. John J. Rockefeller donated $20,000, 
or about a week's income. 


An English syndicate wants to buy The 
Judge and Leslie's, but the proprietors don’t 
Propose to jet go. Nothing short of a round 
Million will buy the latter pablication. 


The New York Central railroad has over & 
thousand miles of four-track road, extending 
through a well populated and prosperous 
region, and its jocal traffic is enormous. 


_ The St. Joseph Sugar Refinery Company, at 
St. Joseph, Mo., owned by the sugar trust, has 
shut down for three years. This puts 175 
People out of work, and belps to keep up the 
Price of sugar. 


The mayor of Cincinnati is going to give the 
ritizens of thattown 2 puritan Sunday. He 
+88 ordered the police to arrest ali persons 
‘Ound doing work on that day, except street- 


satisfy creditors. He was carried into the 
street on a sofa and his household . effects 
placed by him, although rain was falling at 
the time, and there was none of all who had 
been befriended by him in his prosperous days 
to give him shelter. The poormaster came to 
the rescue and placed him in comfortable 
quarters. 


Foreiga. 


Wilkie Collins, the famous English novelist, 
is dangerously ill at his home in London, with 
but little hope ef recovery. Heis 64 years 
old. 


Admirai Krantz, krench minister of marine, 
says France needs several new ships of war, 
which will cost in the neighborhood of 58,000,- 
000 francs. 


There was a fierce battle between Egyptians 
and dervishes above Shellal this week, and 60 
dervishes cut off from the maip body fought 
desperately until every one was killed. Two 
hundred and fifty were taken prisoners. 


The city of Naples, Italy, has begun a sys- 
tem of cleaning and rebuilding not heretofore 
paraililed inthe history of the world. It is 
the most thickly populated city in the world, 
and the quarter to be rebuilt contains a pop- 
ulation of 600 to the acre. This area is to be 
depopulated and new buildings put up. The 
work includes the demolition of 17,000 houses, 
62 churches, 144 old streets, and the widening 
of 172 others, and the cost of the work is to be 
borne by the government, which will pay 
£3,750,000 for the property destroyed. This 
action has been contemplated since the cholera 
epidemic of 1884, and the part to be torn down 
is one where filth and dirt breed pestilence 
and death. 





MINNEAPOLIS KEPAIRS.—A large and 
well selected stock of repairs for all the Min- 
neapoiis machines is kept on hand by Smith 
Bros. & Collins Transfer Co., Jackson, Mich. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS. 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POT 


or STRAWBERRIES 


Now is the time to plant to secure a good crop 
next season. Our plants are in the finest con- 
Gition. Catalogue containing full directions 
mailed free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, rocwester, w.v. 


SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH. 

Beautifully located and well equipped, excep- 
tionally superior course in Art and Music, unsur- 
passed advantages for higher education in all 
branches. For catalogue and information, ad- 
dress 








FOR QUICK SALE 
OR EXCHANGE ] 


I have 1,040 acres choice land, well timbered 
with white and red oak, a C. and G. Cooper 
portable saw mill with 60 inch circular, atl in 
perfect running order; boarding house; store; 
two residences; men’s sleeping shanties; barn, 
blacksmith shop, corn crib, aud out houses: six 
good herses; two yoke of oxen, six years old; 
two sets of heavy{harness; two pair of trucks: 
two wagons; road cart; e erything of the best 
and in good order: asupply store of goods and 
provisions; tram roadin good order, two and a 
half miles to station on Jron Mountain railroad; 
tram car; ten chains; blacksmith tools; cant 
hooks, tongs and everything that is needed, and 
allin order. Can sell lumber for cash fast as it is 
sawed. This isa splendid level tract of land, 
well located, and would make a good stock farm. 
Title perfect: good farms near it; cattle range 
the year through, picking}tkeir own feed and 
keep fat. Great chance fora party who wants 
to get rich. Located in Greene aye in the 
northern and best part of Arkansas,and between 
tworailroads. Poor health and too much busi- 
ness reason for selling. Address 


R. G. HART, 


jly6-6t Lapeer, Mich. 


KILL THE MIDGE 


Farmers desirous to save their crops from 
Destruction by the Midge, Weevil, Chinch Bug 
and Out Worm, 


can do so by purchasing our 


Vermicida! Dressing | 


It will effectually Destroy the Insect Without 

Injury to the Crop. One five pound package 

will cover an acre of land. Senton receipt of 

$1. Liberal discount for 'arge quantities. 
Address 























“ar drivers and newspaper men. 
Russian Mennonites living in Dakota have 


VERMICIDAL DRESSING C0., 


_ 120-3 DETROIT, MICH. 


Y 21SHROPSHIRE. 
SHEEP OS eer 
Fkiistysce ns cete, 





+ 


Prices. Nosuc 


particulars. 


Every man his own agent. 
your home before paying. 
Address 4 
The T. Swoger & Son Pianos 
and Organs, a 
BEAVER FALLS, - 


OFFER | 


Pianos.-$35.-Organs. 
Direct from Factory at Manufacturer's 
‘h offer ever made before. 


Examine in 
Write for 


PENN’A, 





C3" SEND FOR CATA- 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 
PAPER. 


Tho best in the market. 
steel without any cuts init, which, with the high runners 
and steel braces to the handles, makes a combination of 
merit unsurpassed by any other. (4 Investigate before 
placing your order elsewhere; it will pay you. 


YORK M’F’'CG Co., 
(LIMITED), 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE YORK PATENT 


ALL-STEEL SCRAPER 


The body is made of one piece of 





PATENT 


States and Foreign Patents. ! 
PATENT LAWS, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


PARKER & BURTON, 


35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, DETROIT, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law and Solicitors of United 
Pamphlet, with CONDENSED 





SELECT HERD 


— OF — 


Bates Cattle! 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 


SANDWICH, ONT. 


The herd consists of 
Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose, Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Eyes 


and Red Rose Families. 
Farm across the Detroit River, immediately | 
opposite the Exposition grounds. Call upon or ; 


address 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 


35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 


Duchess, 





¢{2@" Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- | 
rington and Wild Eyes for sale on reasonable 
terms. 


Galloway Cattle. 


je29-tf 
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Pure Breds and High Grades, 
alwars on hand. Individual! merit the standard. 
As beef producers the Galloways have no sup- 
eriors. For hardiness and prepotency have no 
equals. Herd established in 1870. 


GEO. COLEMAN, 
Marion, Livingston Co., Mich. 
P. O. address, Howell. Mich. je18-tf 





Wolverine Stock Farm! 
AMOS PARMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 

VERNON, - - MICH. 

I began breeding Poland-Ch'’na swine in 1885. 
My purchases have all been from the herd of L. 
W. & O. Barnes. and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Klever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Success. Pigs not 
akin. je15-tf 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH.., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 68417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF HERD! 


———— 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 





Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
jars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORND! 


Represented by the following families: 
Barrington, 
Tea Rose, 
Place, 

Young Mary, 


Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of the 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
Ge Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars addrese 


B. J. BIDWELL, 











Duchess, 
Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duchess, 
Craggs, 














AND BAYS! 








| COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are "better prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 
these great coach horsesin theState. Our Lo 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 


| ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 


Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 


' makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 


admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 
enlarge our business by nothing but fair dealing 
and choice steck. 


Come and see us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


EK. W. Bartram, Ma’ er. | (Incorporated,) 
E. J. Gruman, Sec’y. « Paw Paw, Mich. 


MOUND SPRING 





Breeding Farm, 


J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 
laide, ete. 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 


TO EXCHANGE! 
A CLYDESDALE STALLION, 


four years old; (sire, Young Donald Dinnie; 

dam, Imported Princess of Wales.) Will ex- 

change for Shorthorn cattle of good family, or 

good driving horses. 

GEO. A. HART, 
Manistee, Mich 





je29-4t 





FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


Grand Duke of Woodburn No. 86826. 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 





Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 


Stallions and mares. Over i00 always on hand. 
Horses from this stock received high honors at 
all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 
application. 
JAMES F. CROWTHER, 
Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, anc 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Young 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an¢ 
Rese of Sharon cows. Also a few cows ant 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always om hand fo 


distribution. ‘ SONS. 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mik h. 


Addison is on the new Michigan and Chis 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephon 


HEREFORDS |! 


I have a few choice young 


Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 


Prices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ap- 
plication. Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


IONIA, MICH 








m9-tf 











M #250. #10 mon'hly. NearR. R. and 
AR pike road. Close to Baltimore. Map 





my4tf Xecumseh, Mich, 





free. MELVIN & MANCGHA,Glen Burnie, Md ° 


DIRECTORY 


WICHIGANBREE 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





























A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stoek for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College, for 
prices. 020’ 85tf 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 

breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 
for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. BU22-26 





Holstein-Friesians. 





M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle, Stock for sale. (4 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





K. SEXTON, Howe!), mporter and breed- 
-er of thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 


Stock farm, three miles south. 018-ly 








Galloways. 








ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, lonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 








Devons. 


R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 


t 








& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondencesolicited. Jerome 





A D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station. Yonng stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. myi5-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
a breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-ly 


A ID ante pe Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
ts) 
sented 





horthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 


Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 





RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by — 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. rres- 
pondence solicited. 





SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorougb- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde. 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal?-tt 


EZ. LOOKWOOD, Washington, Macom) 

County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 

of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 

cement flock. Stock for sale. Corres; ondonce 
cited. 


E BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Parm, Po 
e wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in im. 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also r 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. rr 
respondence solicited, 

















C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
x horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. j26-ly 


C G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss baw pore! of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondencé solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 








HARLES FISHBECKH, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. Juane3-ly 





8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles esst of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. , jai7-ly* 


S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 
Cc R. BACKOS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil- 

x liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. jel7-ly 


H. HINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. or of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 




















ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. da&-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 

Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 








OHN O. SHABP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, yf Sa Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘*‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macom) Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 








M DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
s breeder of Shorthorn Cattlee A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
— of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
amilies. 


B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 


SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 
s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 3d 92644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O KR. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, baie Co., 
a breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 


OHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawaesec Co., breeder 
S of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
Cc swine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 

















H. ELLINWOOD, ttose Corners, VY. O. ad- 

, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Stock of both sexes for gale. 

reapondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


JHE COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Col- 

lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’! Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm, 823-ly 








J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 
x naw, Michigap, breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 
spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Uo., preed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ ss well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


OC. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
W. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose o 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 

}M. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Bhorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

Kirklevington, PDarlincton, Strawberry and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 8d Mar- 

guis of Longwood (Vol. 85 A. H. B.) Stock for 
sale, Write for prices. 

















Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmos popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for gale si 
reasonable prices. f14-ly 





Flint, Genesce Co., breeder of Hereford cat 

e (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotawold ard 
Shropehire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Resd arc 
Trot horses, with stallions Flint and Maz. 
brino Gift, Jr the stud, with eleven mareyx ai 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Sioch 
for sale. wm27-1) 


DiFiint Ge FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farr 
t 








Jerseys. 





ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cata. 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

ch., or to Spencer zee, a Mich.; 
mrai:iy 





MITH BROS. Eagie, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
e best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 





J.G. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 
of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Dure 

strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Perro 
aoe the head of the herd, Registered ro 





BEVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanw, breeder of ther 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Verraor: 
ter. Rams and ewes for sale cf my own breed 
ing, tog 2ther with recent selections from some 0? 
the best flocks in Vt. before purchasiig 
elsewhere. ja21-20 


A cea —— Washtenaw Co.. breeder 
of Vermontan ‘chigan r tered thorough- 
bred Merino sheep. Stock for = 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
reéistered rs sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mick 
Breeder of thoroughbred American Morize 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regia: 
ters. Rams and Kwes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of tha 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 

















Snropshire Sheep. 








| I go to England in 
June, to import sheep, 
I offer without any reserve 
all my choice Shropshires 
in lamb or lambs beside 
them, at a bargain. Come 
and see the Bingham flocks 
before buying. All stock 

delivered to destination. 

Cc. 8. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 





J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. 829-ly 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur- 

nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 
as they can be bought. Free delivery to any 
point in Michigan. 
jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich, 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vited. 8l-ly 


AVIN LONGMOUTIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 


FF. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registerea ana un- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steex for sale 
at rearonable prices and terma. 


ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
M porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell,. breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock alwaysfor sale. Terms to suit customers. 


S W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y, 
as breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. 
Rams for sale from imported stock. jiy5-4m 


A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
x Haven, breeder of oe Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspection invited. f16-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 

tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 






































HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


EO. S. MARCY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 











Poland-Chinas. 


0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-breé 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich, 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records, 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Polaad-Chinag, All stock in Ohie 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merinosheep. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


G W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale, 
Also Merino sheep. All stock br from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


H WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
= breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 
stock forsale. Breeding pens, two miles south 
of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. je29-ly 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich. 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock zecorded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express, 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 

Write for prices. f2Sly 





























Chester- Whites. 





W. TUBES, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Cs.. 

a broeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choivs 
stock forsdle. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 








Smal! Yorkshires. 





M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 

a Co., Mich. breeder of Small Yorkshire 

pigs of best known strains of blood. All breed- 
ing stock recorded Stock for sale. my20-ly 








GREENVILLE, MICH., 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine. 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on application. All stock eligible to 
registry. This herd is descended a such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; al! 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hondred March 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times. 
Sp rates by express. s1-tf 





L. W. &0.BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 
7} 
LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 
Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


ieee 





| ee nat 
- SORA BELL 2994. Z-—~ 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China 

registered Merino sheep. Swine pete hay 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan Stato Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from avimals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edg 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 





VE, 
Todd ImprovedOhesters 
have been crowned 


;. King in the Show Ring 


f Onthe farm with us 
be seen avery fine fl 
of Shropshire sheep.For 
circular containing full 
articulars address 
-H.TODD, Wakeman,O 





~~ 


—Summit Poultry Farm.—’88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of §Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at & per 13 
or $3 for 26. Address 


C. F. R. BELLOWS, 
06-5 YrstLanti, Mion. 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


Toffer for sale a young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear old March 26th, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 817). Fine individual, 
Price very reasonable. Address, 


Cc. C. WARNER, 
SALINE, Micn. 


~~ DOOR PRAIRIE @& 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 


Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 


‘IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 
of Various Families. 





m?-tf 








Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Call 
and see them or write for particulars. 


WM. STEELE, 


=- IONLA, MICR 


A NECESSITY UPO EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefalness 


Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil] 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many {from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on the market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FaRMER we have az- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at agreat reduction. The prices are ss 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cosé, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves, 

No. 1—Barsz Scale. 





weighs from }4 pound to 900 pounds. Sise of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Micwie¢AN FaRMER one yeary 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 


= 


weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 tense 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35,and MICHIGAN FARMER One year: 
No. 3—Grain and stock Scale. 
‘or as taal 


ae yi —— 
weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons} 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MrioHieaAN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 3 will taciude the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cam 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the piatferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only ome 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same art! 
clee To get the scales at above prices of course 
the money must be sent to ns, and the sender musk 
become a subscriber to the Parmar. 

Address all orders to 

GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICE 





M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich,, live 
C x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 
in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 
Good references. 











THR MICHIGAN PFARMBR 


July 18, 1889. 











Poctrp. 


THE CHIMES OF AMSTBRDAM. 


ee 








Far up above the city, 
In the gray old belfry tower, 
The chimes ring out their music 
Each day at the twilight hour; 
Above the din and tumult, 
And the rush of the busy street, 
You can hear their solemn voices, 
In an anthem clear and sweet. 


When the busy day is dying, 
And the sunset gates, flung wide, * 
Mark a path of crimson glory, 
Upon the restless tide, 
As the white-winged ships drop anchor, 
And furl their snowy sails, 
While the purple twilight gathers, 
And the glowing crimson pales; 


Then from the old gray belfry, 
The chimes peal out again, 
And a bush succeeds the tumult, 
As they ring their sweet refrain ; 
No sound of discordant clangor 
Mars the perfect melody, 
But each, attuned by a master hand, 
Has its place in the harmony. 


I climbed the winding stairway 
That led to the belfry tower, 

As the sinking sun in the westward 
Heralded twilight’s hour; 

For I thought that surely the music 
Would be clearer and sweeter far 
Than when through the din of the city 

It seemed to float from afar. 


But lo, as I neared the belfry, 
No souné of music was there, 
Only a brazen clangor 
Disturbed the quiet air! 
The ringer stood at a keyboard, 
Far down beneath the chimes, 
And patiently struck the noisy keys, 
As he had unaccounted times. 


He had never heard the music, 
Though every day it swept 
Out over the sea and the city, 
And in lingering echoes crept. 
He knew not how many sorrows 
We.e cheered by the evening strain, 
And how they paused to listen 
As they heard the sweet refrain. 


He on!ly knew his duty, 
And he did it with patient eare; 
But could not hear the music 
That flooded the quiet air; 
Only the jar and the clamor 
Fell harshly on his ear, 
And he missed the mellow chiming 
That every one else could hear. 


So we from our quiet watch-towers 
May be sending a sweet refrain, 
And gladening the lives of the lowly, 
Though we hear nota single strain. 
Our work may seem but a discord, 
Though we do the best we can; 
But others will hear the music, 
If we carry out God's plan. 


Far above a world of sorrow, 
And o'er the eternal sea, 
It will blend with angelic anthems 
In sweetest harmony; 
It will ring in lingering echoes 
Through the corridors of the sky, 
And the strains of earth's minor music 
Will swell the strains on high. 
—The Congregationalist. 


THE LITTLE HIGH CHAIR. 





In an attic deserted, stowed safely away, 

A little high chair I discovered to-day, 

In a dingy dark corner, with eobwebs o’er- 
grown— 

But who was its owner is something unknown. 


A round or two broken, a break from the seat, 

The back partly patched up, and nowhere com- 
plete, 

With the paint strangely tortured by patches 
quite bare, 

Makes lone and pathetic the little high chair. 


The child who sat in it, I venture tosay, 

Is a tottering old man, if he’s living to-day. 

What fields he has conquered, what prospects 
found fair, 

No record or person is here to declare. 


Yet, born with his youth, this one relic remains 
From a far distant time, when life’s contest and 
pains 
Stood far in abeyance, and naught could impair 
The career that should start from the little high 
chair. 


Did its subject, tied up there,so proud on his 
throne, 
Go out through the world a great power, or 
unknown? 
Was the joy that youth promised fulfilled, ora 
snare? 
No answer comes back from the little high chair. 


The mother who cherished the child thatit bore, 
And all who once knew it have gone on before, 
But a history of some sort, forbidding or fair, 
Begins every day from some little high chair. 
—Joel Benton, 








iscellaneous. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPEY. 


Five years ago was a bachelor with an in- 
come of $5,000 a year and nothing in the 
world to worry about, except a conspiracy on 
the part of the Boston laundries to ruin my 
neck and my disposition. 

My law business in Boston occupied so 
much of my time, and my cigar at the Sam- 
oset club beatified so much of the rest of it, 
that I rarely gave a thought to the subject of 
matrimony. 

It happened, however, as we were sitting 
before the open fire inthe card room of the 
Samoset club one chilly evening in Novem- 
ber, my intimate friend, Chauncy Webster, 
asked me: ‘‘Charlie, why in the world don’t 
you get married?’ 

** Why don’t you?’’ I retorted. 

**T mean to try it oneof these days,” said 
Chauncy. 

** Rather a risky experiment, my boy!” 

**That’s so. I can’t help thinking of poor 
Perk. Weybrandt.”’ 

“‘Let’s see—the girl threw him over, 
didn’t she?’’ 

** Yes, and he’s completely broken. A 
eonfoundedly pretty girl they tell me she is 
—the kind I shall take paias not to fall in 
love with.’’ 

** Same here.”’ 

“Give me one of your plain, practical, 
harmless women!’’ 

‘Seems to me you're rather particular. 
I’m much more easily satisfied than you are. 
Give me none at all!’”’ 

“Charles, you flatter yourself, as usual. 
You're as liable as any man of my acquaint- 
ance to tumble into the same kind of a pit 
that swallowed unlucky Perk. Weybrandt. 
Men of your stamp always surrender to a 
pair of eyes anda dimple, when their tarn 
comes.’’ 

“Chauncy, if you were not a very dear 
friend of mine, I should tell you that you’re 


beg you to change the subject. Did you know 

that [ have a new ambition?” 

‘*What is it?” 

“To bean amateur photographer. I think 

I shall yet a camera.”’ 

“Great Scott!’’ 

‘“‘ And why great Scott?” 

“You'll tire of it in a week and stow it 
away with your archery outfiit. A camera! 

Pooh!"’ 

And Chauncy laughed so heartily that the 

fellows looked up from their whist. 

** Another one of Overlock’s jokes?”’ asked 
Col. Bisbee, slamming a thirteener on the 
table and getting the odd trick. 

“Yes,’”? said Chauncy, “and the greatest 
joke ofall. The old man’s going to get a 
camera.’’ 

A titter rippled through the room. 

But [smoked away placidly and did not 
ailow this demonstration to embarrass me in 
the least. It only strengthened my native 
resolution, which always draws nourishment 
from opposition or ridicule. 

The next day I bought acamera. It was 
a large, serviceable 8x10 box, with all the 
latest improved attachments, Aftera few 
months’ practice I could do very good work 
with it and soon became recognized as one 
of the expert members of that association of 
amateurs, the Dry Plate club. 

‘*The most charming views in the coun- 
try!’ exclaimed Samuels, one of the best of 
the ‘‘Dry Plate’ artists, when I told him, 
ene summer morning, that I proposed to 
spend my vacation at Bar Harbor and to take 
my kit with me; and I set out for Mt. Desert 
full of enthusiasm over the prospect of a few 
weeks’ uninterrupted enjoyment of my fa- 
vorite diversion. 

At sunrise, on the day following my arri- 
val, I took my box and wandered out on the 
Otter cliffs road, thinking nobody would be 
abroad to bother me at that early hour. 

A picturesque stretch of shore and bay, 
with a fishermen’s sailin the distance, took 
my fancy, while I was gazing from one of 
the cliffs; I hurriedly leveled my camera and 
snapped the shutter as quickly as I could, 
hoping to get a good picture of that flying 
yacht. 


+ 9 


It was a mild oath from my lips! 

I’m seldom guilty of such an offense, but 
Icould not help itthistime. At the precise 
second when I exposed the plate, a woman 
appeared on the edge of the cliff in the 
direct range of the camera—just as if she 
had sprung up oat of the rock. 

The picture was spoiled, I knew, and that 
boat was rapidly flying out of sight. 

1 sprang to arrange a second plate; then a 
guilty feeling came over me and I looked up 
to apologise to the lady. 

**T beg your’’—— 

But she wasn’t there. She had gone as 
suddenly as she had come. 

Before looking further for her I readjusted 
my camera and took my picture, catching 
the sail just before it disappeared. 

Then [ had time to investigate what at 
first seemed to be a mystery, but did not re- 
main a mystery long. 

The sound of laugbing voices gave mea 
clew, and I saw that one of a party strolling 
along the lower coast line had sportively left 
them and climbed up the shelving rocks to 
the top of the cliff where I stood, remaining 
on its edge fora moment only, and then 
jumped down to rejoin her friends. 


I had glorious success that day. The at- 
mosphere was clear, my camera worked toa 
charm and I was fortunate in choosing 
points of view. ILarrived at my hotel an 
hour before dinner in a glow of enthusiasm 
and as hungryasa tramp, having entirely 
forgotten lunch in my preoccupation with 
my art. 

The incident on the cliff did not recur to 
me until the next morning, when, looking 
over my plates, I came upon the one which 
had been spoiled. My first impulse was to 
throw it away, then I discovered that I had 
accidentally taken an excellent picture of a 
rather good looking young woman, and I 
concluded to keep it. ‘‘Ican hang a story 
on it that will amuse the boys,’’ I said. 

I was much pleased with my success in 
manipulating it. The result was a clear and 
well shaded picture—an unusually good bit 
of work foran amateur. Samuels couldn’t 
have done better, or any of the Dry Plate 
club fellows, Ithought. I became decidedly 
proud of the photograph and frequently 
found myself studying it and admiring its 
fine points. The subject was a young wo- 
man of, I should say, 23 or 24 years, tall, full 
chested, with a straight nose that took beat- 
tifully, and a plamp arm whose round lines 
Ihad worked up with pleasure. Her features 
were admirably adapted toa profile view, 
and there was an animation and buoyancy 
in her pose as 1 caught it that added much 
to the brilliancy of the picture. 

Icould almost see motion in it, and con- 
sidered it my masterpiece. My only regret 
was that Icould not be positive as to the fi- 
delity of the likeness. She had passed into 
and out of my sight like a flash, and my only 
conception of her was that furnished by the 
photograph itself. I had no evidence as to 
whether it was atrue picture or not. Hop- 
ing to satisfy myself on this point, I closely 
watched the carts and the hotel piazzas, but 
failed to get another glimpse of the young 
lady. 1 showed the picture to several of my 
Bar Harbor acquaintances. They were 
warm in their praises of its beauty, but none 
of them recognized the face. 

1 left Bar Harbor in the height of the sea- 
son. The ferry boats was crowded, but I 
managed to securea seat in the bow and 
dipped into a new novel on the trip acress 
the bay. On taking the cars I hurried to get 
a chair in a Pollman and then immediately 
settled down to my novel again. 

Business would detain me over night in 
Bangor. When the train arrived there I 
stepped into the station restaurant to buy a 
cigar, and encountering a legal friend, stop- 
ped to chata moment. I came out of the 
restaurant just in time to see the train mov- 
ing through the station on its way west, and 
with an idle curiosity I scanned the faces in 
the car windows as they passed. 

You anticipate whatlam about to tell. 
Yes, I saw her! I knew it was her face at 
once. She was in the rear Pullman and prob- 
ably had been sitting there all the way from 
Bar Harbor ferry. How stupidin me not to 
have looked through the train! 

The next second I involuntarily made a 
spring from the restaurant door towards that 
car, then twenty feet away and moving rap- 


idly. 
‘Don’t! Don’t do that?’ exclaimed my 





a noodle; but under the circumstances 1 will 


friend, clutching my coat. 


“‘No—that won’t do, sir,’’ said a burly por- 
ter, placing himself in front of me. 

1 was sensible of coloring, and felt con- 
fused for a moment; then I laughed and said: 
‘I merely wished to get a look; I fancied 1 


recognized a face behind a car window.”’ 

“I thought you couldn’t be crazy enough 
to try to board the train,’’ said my friend, in 
a relieved tone. 

From the station I went directly to a hotel, 
had my trunks brought up to my room, and 
took out that picture. 

I had not been mistaken. It was her face 
that I saw through the plate glass of the car 
window. 

The picture now had a new value for me. 
In the first place, 1 was sure that it was a 
perfect tikeness; and then that brief glance 
had satisfied me that she was really a beau- 
tiful woman. I saw that what I had at first 
considered a provoking accident was a piece 
of good luck; it had given to me an ideal 
face and figure—a tout ensemble which the 
Dry Plate club men would rave over. 


But I never showed it to the Dry Plate 
club. It occured to me that this would be an 
indelicate thing to do, considering the way 
in which the picture came into my posses- 
sion. I kept iton my mantel for my per- 
senal admiration. Every morning | took it 
in my hands and gave ita long look. One 
morning I felt a desire to press it to my lips 
—and did so. 

But I gave up my camera, owing to the ex- 
actions of my profession and other reasons. 
I packed it away with my old bows and ar- 
rows, taking pleasure in the act of demon- 
strating that it was as easy for me to over- 
come a taste aa to form one. 

Callers rarely came to my bachelor qu ar- 
ters, and none of my Boston friends saw the 
likeness of my unknown till Col. Bisbee 
dropped in one evening. 

** Halloo!” he said, looking at the picture; 
‘‘where’d you get that?”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Seems to me I’ve seen that face before— 
either the original or another photo.’’ 

‘“*Where?”’ 

“Blamed if I know.”’ 

“Bat you’d know if you’d only stop to 
think.’’ 

‘‘ Pon honor, Charles, I can’t remember. 
But who is she?’’ 

“Don’t know.’’ 

“Oh, come, Charles!’’ 

‘*That’s business. I’ve not the slightest 
idea who she is; but, by Jove, 1 mean to find 
out!’’ 

“Um-hum, um-hum!—why?’’ 

‘*The picture has a history.’’ 

‘‘Um-hum—I thought so.”’ 

‘*Not such a history as you suppose, colo- 
nel; and I don’t want you to speak of it in 
that tone.’’ 

Then I gave him a full account of my Bar 
Harbor adventure and my unavailing efforts 
to discover the identity of the young wo- 
man. 

‘*You may think it an odd case, colonel,’’ 
said I, ‘‘but I’ve made up my mind to find 
that woman if it takes every dollar I’ ve got.’’ 

The colone] looked at me with a curious 
expression. 

** Anodd case, eh?’’ said he, ‘‘No, noth- 
ing so very odd about it—simply a case of 
falling in love—of f—alling in love with a 
pretty face!’’ 

And with a leer that was not half so effec- 
tive as he evidently imagined it to be, the 
colonel picked up his hat and walked laugh- 
ingly out of the room, without waiting to 
hear my reply. 

The colonel’s egotism did not affect my es- 
teem for him. I have always said that ego- 
tism is a desirable possession, and have 
always credited myself with having just 
about enough. 

Bisbee believed that he had told me some- 
thing, but he hadn’t. I knew that I was in 
love, had known it for some time, and had 
offered no opposition to the development of 
the passion. Had I resisted it with my 
native resolution, the result would have been 
altogether different, for if ever a man pos- 
sessed the faculty of self control, I believe I 
have it. 

A few evenings after Bisbee’s call I un- 
bosomed myself to Chauncy Webster at the 
club. 

“‘Chauncy,’”’? said I with great firmness, 
‘*)’m going to marry that woman.”’ 

‘* Bat Charles’?—— 

** But what?”’ 

‘Suppose you can’t find her.’’ 

‘*‘When I set about a thing I always ac- 
complish it. That has been the rule of my 
life.”? 

‘But suppose she won’t have you.’’ 

‘Oh, as for that, I guess she won’t refuse 
me. Oh, no, Chauncy! Ha, ha!’’ 

“Don’t you remember how poor Perk. 
Weybrandt came out?”’ 

‘That thrust is not fair,’’ I replied, with 
quiet dignity. ‘Perk. and I are two differ- 
ent persons. He has no will of his own.’’ 

I lighted afresh cigar and noticed that 
Chauncy was seized with a sudden fit ef 
coughing. 

“Those odious brimstone matches of 
yours!’ he muttered. 

‘Take a swallow of wine.’’ 

‘*‘Come,’’ said he with sudden enthusiasm, 
‘et’s both of us drink to the beautiful 
stranger!’’ and each of us drained a glass. 


‘Chauncy!’ I exclaimed with feeling 
‘*you can’t sympathize with me because you 
never were in love. You don’t know what 
it is to lavish all your heart’s warmth on one 
person and on one alone! I never loved a 
woman till Isaw that face, and I know 1 
never can love another. She is my fate, 
Chauncy.”’ 

**T wish I knew who mine is!’’ 

‘‘Let’s drink to her, whoever she may be!”’ 
—and we finished the bottle. 

From that time on, for many months, my 
life was a quest. The fall, winter and spring 
passed without bringing any light; but my 
purpose never wayered and my courage 
never waned. 

In July, I arranged to take a longer vaca- 
tion than usual and started for Bar Harbor 
on the 8rd, leaving directions that my mal 
should be forwarded to me at that place. I 
found many of my old friends there and was 
invited to numerous hops, luncheons and pic- 
nics, Contrary to my custom, I accepted all 
these invitations, hoping to meet her—but 
everywhere I was disappointed. 

I quickly lost my relish for these gayeties 
and began to think of making a tour of other 
watering places in the prosecution of my 
search. One morning, when 1 was on the 
brink of leaving Bar Harbor, I called at the 
postoffice wicket and was handed a square, 





flat, firm little package, bearing the imprint 


of a well known New York photographer. 
Some friend evidently had remembered me. 
I waited untill returned to my hotel and 
then opened the envelope. 

I confessed that 1 was surprised, yes, 
amazed, yes, agitated, at first. It was one 
of the rare occasions in my life when my 
emotions temporarily unbalanced my reason. 
Before me was the face of the object of my 
search—the duplicate of the figure I had 
photographed on the cliff! 

For a few moments my mind seemed to be 
in a whirl, but I soon recovered my self-pos- 
session, and the significance of the receipt 
of the picture gradually dawned on me. 
After canvassing thoroughly every explana- 
tion that suggested itself 1 could come but 
to one conclusion. It was clear that by 
some fortunate accident the fair stranger 
had become aware of my pursuit and had 
employed this delicate means to encourage 
it. No other supposition seemed half 80 
rational as this. 

That New York photographer! 

I hurriedly left Bar Harbor and went by 
the fastest night and day trains to the me- 
tropolis, where I readily found the artist. 
Did he remember the lady who sat for this 
picture? 


No. 

Of course he had her name on his book? 
He had thousands of names on his book. 
How could he tell which one belonged to thia 
picture? 

But had he not preserved the negative? 
Unfortunately for him all his negatives 
had been destroyed by the fire that burned 
his studio a few months ago. 

Then he had no way of aseertaining whose 
picture it was? 

None. The young lady was simply one of 
a miscellaneous thousand. 

Of course I was disappointed. I had sup- 
posed the photographer could give me the 
information that I desired. My supposition 
was not at fault, The fire only had foiled 
my plans. 

Bat 1 took up the pursuit again with even 
greater earnestness and determination. I 
spent two weeks in the city, searching all 
the time, and engaged a Pinkerton man to 
help me. Then | visited Long Branch, 
Saratoga, Adirondacks, hoping to find her, 
but hoping in vain. 

The calls of my business grew urgent, and 
the 10th day of September found me in New 
York again, approaching the Grand Central 
station to take a homeward bound train. 


As a coupe, driven rapidly from the sta- 
tion, dashed by me, I caught a glimpse of a 
woman’s face in the carriage. 

It was her face! 

I staggered—then bounded into the road, 
shouting to the driver of the coupe. He did 
not hear me, and I dashed after him deter- 
mined to stop him. A question or two 
answered by him, and I would be a made 
man! 

Suddenly, while running and shouting, I 
heard a loud cry behind me—then immedi- 
ately felt an awful shock, heard a great roar- 
ing inside my head, lost my sight and fell— 
while that coupe went rattling off and some- 
thing rolled crashing over me. 

For hours I knew nothing. Wheao I re- 
covered my consciousness J was in a hos- 
pital with strangers around me. They told 
me that a pair of horses and a hack had run 
over me. I was not permanently injured, 
but could not be removed to Boston for sey- 
eral days. 

I had many pains, but the worst of them 
came from the fart that 1 had lost her again. 
Still my native resolution buoyed me up,and 
I determined to recommence my search as 
soon as my ribs had knit together. I was 
confident that the girl was somewhere in 
New York. 

When I reached my quarters in Boston I 
found a card from Chauncy Webster invit- 
ing me to his wedding. The note had been 
sent to Bar Harbor and returned, and had 
lain on my table for several weeks. The 
date of the ceremoney kad passed, and 1 
could only write Chauncy a letter of congrat- 
ulation and explanation. 

The news did not surprise me in th least. 
I had always looked upon Chauncy as a 
marrying man. 

‘But the joke of it is,’’ said Col. Bisbee, 
who came in to inquire about my progress 
one day; ‘‘the joke of itis, he has married 
the same beautiful creature who once jilted 
poor Perk. Weybrandt.’’ 

**Yes?”’ 

‘*Aren’t you rather surprised at that?’’ 

"No; [knew he’d marry that kind of a 
woman.”’ 

*“Confound it, Charles! 
surprised at anytbing!’’ 

Bisbee sputtered this out as if he were 
vexed with me; but why he should have 
been is more than I know. 

The shock from my accident was greater 
than I had supposed, and I had to stay coop- 
ed up in my room for weeks. Now and 
then a caller came in; my supply of reading 
matter was ample, and the picture on the 
mantel went far toward making me content- 
ed. It was always the first picture, the one 
I took myself on the rock. The second 
was shut upinmy album. For some reason 
or other I did not feel so strongly attached 


to it. 
One day, when my recovery was nearly 


complete, Chauncy Webster burst into my 
room and seized my hand. 

‘‘Heard all about your accident before I 
got your letter—deuced sorry you couldn’t 
come to the wedding—drove right here as 
soon as I reached Boston,”’ said he, and then 
happening to glance at the picture on the 
mantel, he exclaimed with a start: ‘‘But 
say, see here! Where'd you get that?” 

‘Do you recognize it?’’ I asked. 

‘Recognize it! Well, I should think I 
ought to!’’ and he broke into a laugh as he 
seized the picture and scanned it closely. 

‘‘Who is it?” I demanded. 

‘You know who it is, of course!’’ 

‘*Your assumption is wrong, a8 your as- 
sumptions usually are.’’ 

“Come, now! Get down from your high 
horse, old man,’’ said Chauncy, with a queer 
look; ‘‘who do you think it is?”’ 

“Ig it your wife?” I asked, coolly, feeling 
all the while as if somebody had taken the 
trouble to break my ribs again. 

Chauncy looked at the picture and laughed 
as before. 

**Really,”’ said he, ‘this is quite a predic- 
ament.’’ 

‘Never mind the predicament! Why 
don’t you answer my question? Is that a 
picture of your wife?’’ 

“The fact is, I don’t know!” 

“ Absurd!’? 


You’re never 





‘‘No—I don’t know,” said he deliberately, 


gazing at the picture; ‘‘I—really—can’t tell 
—whether it’s my wife or’’—— 

“Or who?”’ 

“Her sister, They’re twins!’’ 

The situation was slightly bewildering, 
and I was silent. 

“And I suspect, old fellow’’—Chauncy 
began. 

“No,” 1 interrupted, ‘‘you don’t suspect; 
you know; I told you all about it once.” 
“Yes, yes; but I’d forgotten—so many 
other things to think of lately.” 
‘*Yes—havea eigar,’’ said I, lighting one 
myself. 

‘But perhaps—perhaps it’s her sister,’’ ex- 
claimed Chauncy. 

“1? ve quite made up my mind as to that,” 
said 1, calmly. 

‘*What do you think?” 

‘It must have been her sister. It isn’t at 
all likely that a woman who fascinated you 
would have attracted me.”’ 

Chauncy had a very severe choking fit; it 
was really alarming. 

‘*Those miserable brimstone matches!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘But—but—what I was going to say 
is, didn’t you receive a letter and a picture 
from me?’”’ 

‘*When?”’ 

‘Last summer. I sent you a photograph 
of the woman I was to marry, and wrote you 
all about her—and never heard a word from 
you.”’ 

“By Jove, what a mistake!’’ 

‘*What do you mean by that?”’ 

“T mean,’’ said I—and I teld him what I 
meant; that the picture had come to me all 
right, but his letter evidently had been lost. 


‘T had given myself a rather more agree- 
able explanation of the receipt of the pic- 
ture,’’ said I. 

‘*‘Why you didn’t write tome was some- 
thing I couldn’t explain at all,’’ said Chaun- 
cy. 

‘But tell me, were both the sisters at Bar 
Harbor two summers ago?’’ 

**Yeog,”? 

“T thought so.’’ 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I knew it; I have some sagacity, 
Chauncy! Perhaps you’l!l admit it one of 
these days.’’ 

‘‘Well, they’re both here in Boston now. 
You knew that, too, I suppose?’’ 

‘Indeed, I guessed it!’’ 

“Of course. My wife’s sister will remain 
with us quite a while. You must call and 
make the acquaintance of the two ladies. 
The other one is not married, Charles.’’ 

‘*{ gathered as much from what you have 
said. Will you be at home to-night?’’ 

“Certainly! Come up.’’ 

That evening I presented myself at Chaun- 
cy’s and he introduced me to his wife and 
her sister, Miss Katherine De Witt. Both 
had the same straight profile, the same full 
figure, and the same buoyant poise that my 
photograph illustrated. Both were hand- 
some women, and they looked almost exact- 
ly alike. I fancied, however, that 1 saw in 
Miss De Witt a certain charm that her sister 
did not possess; and while [had no real 
proof of it, outside of my own heart, I soon 
came to believe that she was the object of 
my two years’ pursuit. This conviction 
grew stronger as I became better acquainted 
with her. If I ever had any doubts they all 
disappeared. 

Before many weeks had passed my oppor- 
tunity came, and I told Miss De Witt the 
whole story of my Bar Harbar adventure; 
told her of my falling in love; told her of my 
long and devoted search; assured her of the 
ardor of my passion, and asked her for her 
hand. 

‘*How very, very queer!’’ she said witha 
thrilling little laugh. 

“You must remember seeing me!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Bat lcan’t,’’ she said in a perplexed tone, 
dropping the silks with which she had been 
daintily working. 

“Don’t you remember climbing over that 
cliff?”’ 

“Oh, dear me! I was climbing over the 
rocks half the time that summer, and so was 
my sister, and we raw across ever so many 
photographers!’’ 

‘Well, well! it’s of no consequence; will 
you marry me? That’s the question; and I 
assure you, my dear Miss De Witt, that I 
am very, very anxious for you to say yes!’ 


“Oh, Mr. Overlock, you’re too hasty. You 
haven’t looked at both sides of the ease.’’ 

‘There is only one side toit. I want you 
to marry me.’’ 

“Bnt stop a moment. You say you’ve 
loved a woman in a picture for two ysars— 
have loved nobody else and can love nobody 
else. You’re not sure that I am the woman. 
There is no way of determining whether I 
am or not. Suppose I’m not. Suppose you 
should marry me and then ascertain from 
positive evidence that the one to whom you 
gave your heart two years ago ‘for keeps’ 
was my sister, and you’d actually married 
@ woman whom you never loved? Don’t 
you see that you’d be in a frightfully false 
and disagreeable position—and I, too?’”’— 
and a little shiver passed over her. 

I felt a chill, too. Strange to say, this 
aspect of the case had never presented itself 
tome. It came upon me now with over- 
whelming force. I could say nothing. 

“Oh, no,’’? she exclaimed; ‘I could not 
consent to take such a dreadfal risk.’’ 


She covered her face with her handkerchief 
and seemed much moved. 

My native resolution then came to my aid. 
I saw what must be done and did it. 
Arising, I thanked her for her careful con- 
sideration of the case, expressed my ad- 
miration for her superior discretion, shook 
her hand heartily and said good-by. It was 
all over and I dismissed the subject, asa 
man with a will of his own can do. 


“By the way, Charles,’’ said Col. Bisbee 
at the club not long afterwards, ‘‘I was mis- 
taken about one thing 1 told you.”’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

“It wasn’t Chauncy Webster’s wife that 
jilted Perk. Weybrandt; ’twas her sister.’’ 

‘‘Well—l’m glad she did it,’’ said I. 

Bh?” 

“Perhaps you don’t know the young lady. 
I do.” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“Yes, and Perk. Weybrandt is not worthy 
of a woman of her intellectual insight and 
reasoning powers.’’ 

“Um! 

The colonel evidently didn’t know what 
to say. 

A year later Miss De Witt was married to 
& young New Yorker, and I’ve just sent a 
silver mug to their baby. 





As for me, Iam stilla bachelor with an 


income of $6,000 or $7,000 a year and noth- 
ing in the world to worry about except the 
continuous inflammation of my neck due to 
over starched shirt bindings. There seems 
to be a great American-Milesian-Mongolian 
combination against me, and every laundry 
in Boston is apparently in it. 

Ihave no doubt, however, that my native 
resolution will enable me to get the best of 
them eventually. 


=o 





a Bird. 


A well known gentleman of Savannah, 
Mr. Lincoln, said to a reporter lately :—‘‘I 
notice in the morning’s paper an interesting 
account how a dog was made to testify ina 
case in which he was claimed by a soldier 
who at one time had been in the English 
army in India. According to the account 
the soldier said that if the dog did not un- 
derstand the Hindoostani language he would 
not claim him, but if he did he would con- 
sider the dog belonged to him. When the 
case was called in court the soldier spoke 
something in the Hindoo tongue, and the 
dog immediately recognized him, and run- 
ning through the crowd jumped into the 
witness box and fawned on the soldier. 


Mr. Lincoln said that this was a similar 
case to one which occurred in Savannah 
many years ago, before steamships went to 
that port. A gentleman owned a very val- 
uable mocking bird, of which he thought a 
good deal. The bird was stolen. The gen- 
tleman was very much put out over it, and 
hunted everywhere to recover it. He heard 
of a visitor from the North who had purchas- 
ed a mocking bird and was about to leave 
the port ona sailing vessel. The gentleman 
concluded that he would zo down to the 
vessel to see if the bird was not his. Upon 
reaching the vessel sure enough he found a 
man with a mocking bird, which he at once 
recognized as the one he lost. He told the 
visitor that the bird belonged to him, and 
the visitor asked him how he could recog- 
nize the bird from any other and was un- 
willing to give it up until some evidence had 
been given of ownership. 

The Savannahian finally said that he 
would make complaint before a magistrate, 
and if he did not prove by the bird itself he 
would not make any further claim to it. So 
together they went before Magistrate Rail- 
ford, who had his office at the time ina 
little building where the Custom House now 
stands. The complaint was made and the 
claimant of the bird said that he would prove 
that the mocking bird was his by the bird 
itself. The magistrate was somewhat sur- 
prised and asked :— 

‘How are you going to do that?”’ 

The gentleman replied that he would 
whistle an air, and if the bird took it up 
and followed him it ought to be sufficient 
evidence of ownership. If the bird did not 
follow him then he would make no further 
claim to it. 

He whistled the tune, ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day 
in the Morning,’ and the bird joined in and 
whistled it through without any interrup- 
tion. The magistrate said :—‘‘I am satisfied 
that the bird is yours. I don’t want any 
further evidence of the fact of the owner- 
ship.”’ The visitor was charmed, and 
wanted the bird badly, and offered $100 for 
it, but the owner refused to part with it for 
any amount.—Savannah News, 
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Agnosticism, 


Professor Huxley is credited with being 
the first to use the word agnostic, which is 
now employed to describe a person who is 
willing to acknowledge his entire ignorance 
concerning spiritual things. It is generally 
understood to mean simply an unbeliever, 
and it is to be feared that the agnostic sel- 
dom has much faith in accepted beliefs, but 
the ground of his doubt is not hatred of 
Christianity, but an intellectual inability to 
accept dogmas that can not be proved. Pro- 
fessor Huxley has recently given an enun- 
ciation of his understanding of agnosticism 
from which we may quote. He says that he 
adopted the word in early manhood, finding 
that nearly all his associates had a name for 
their opinions, while he had none. “It 
came into my head,’’ he says, ‘‘as suggest- 
ively antithetic to the gnostic of church his- 
tory, who professed to know so much about 
the very things of which I was ignorant.’’ 
And he thus defines it: ‘‘Agnosticism is 
not acreed, but a method, the essence of 
which lies in the rigorous application of a 
single principle. The principle is of great 
antiquity; it is as old as Socrates: as old as 
the writer who said, ‘‘Try all things, hold 
fast by that which is good;’ it is the founda- 
tion of the reformation, which simply illus- 
trated the axiom that every man should be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him; it is the great principle of Descartes; it 
is the fundamental axiom of modern science. 
Positively, the principle may be expressed: 
In matters of the intellect, follow your reason 
as far as it will take you, without regard to 
any other consideration. And negatively, in 
matters of the intellect, do not pretend that 
conclusions are certain which are not de- 
monstrated or demonstrable. That I take 
to be the agnostic faith, which, if a man 
keep whole and undefiled, he shall not be 
ashamed to look the universe in the face, 
whatever the future may have in store for 
him. The only obligation accepted is to 
have the mind always open to cunviction. 
If you were to find an agnostic who never 
failed in carrying out his principles, and tell 
him that you had discovered that two and 
two make five, he would patiently ask you 
to state your reaasons for that conviction, 
and express his readiness to agree with you 
if he found them satisfactory. The apostol- 
ic injunction to suffer fools gladly should be 
the rule of life of atrue agnostic. Iam 
deeply cons cious how far I myself fall short 
of this ideal, but it is my personal concep- 
tion of what agnostics ought to be.’? 











Your Howse on Fire, 


Not the house of wood, or brick, or stone, in 
which you live, but your bodily tenement may 
be in terrible danger from smouldering fire 
which you make no effort to quench. The 
great danger from impure blood is that it de- 
bilitates the system, and the digestive organs 
grow weak and in» tive. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
combines the best kidney and liver invigorat- 
ors, With the best alteratives and tonics, all 
from the vegetable kingdom, carefully and 
understandingly prepared in a concentrated 
form. It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 
blood, and tones up the system, giving the 
whele body vitality, and effectually guarding 





it against the attacks of disease. 


Arlington Cemetery. 


A delightfal ride of three miles, thro, 
historic Georgetown, past old buildings jp 
which George Washington dined, under the 
shadow of the famous college, over Aque. 
duct bridge and the beautiful Potomac, pag 
Fort Meyer, where the signal service Prog. 
nosticators are trained with military preojs. 
ion and discipline, and we are at the gatos 
of Arlington, says a correspondent, It ig 
like entering anew world. Behind lie Com: 
merce, wealth, ambition, politics, the pres. 
ent, the future. 
Once in Arlington you live in the past, 
and the past alone. He who can walk Ar. 
lington without a surging of sentiment of 
patriotism in his breast, is indeed fit for 
deeds of stratagem and spoils. The rogq 
winds among the oaks, elms, maples, mag. 
nolias, many kinds of evergreens, arbor vita 
and thousands of flowering shrubs. ‘Y'he aj; 
is laden with the perfume of flowers, the 
sward is green and restful, the shade cq). 
ing. But the marvellous beauties of nature, 
here spread with lavish hand, are as noth. 
ing compared to the real Arlington. Theg 
natural attractions are but the fair ang 
graceful body. Arlington possesses a soy), 
Under the sward repose the remains of 
16,288 soldiers. Four thousand four hundreq 
and forty-nine of these are unknown. Vast 
as are these figures, one can easily believe 
them true, for on either side the long, regp. 
larly formed rows of small, white head. 
stones extend, perspectives of green between 
lines of white, as far as vision can reach, 
The grounds are perfectly kept. There j; 
no grave that has become sunken, and nong 
is marked by an elevation of the ground, 
Smooth and even is the surface everywhere, 
Walk among these stones and in ten miz- 
utes one may see such typical American 
names as Sherman, Whittier, Spaulding, 
Jackson, Lee, Buchanan, Lawrence, Sheri- 
dan, Grant, Randolph, Allen. 
One of the Jacksons bears the initials ‘‘U, 
S. G.” and near by, oddly enough, is an 
‘“‘Andrew Grant.” Notfar away is ‘Georg: 
Washington,’”’ and within a stone’s throy 
two other Washingtons—‘‘A.”’ and ‘‘J,” 
Plenty of good Irish names may be seen, 
too, and German as well, significant of the 
valiant part borne in the struggle by the sons 
of these countries. Silent witnesses of wars 
havoc are all these stones, but mere espei- 
ally the ones occasionally come upon marked 
‘a leg,” or “‘an arm.” A few of these un: 
identified members were honored with sep 
arate burial, but in one great pit were 
thrown the bones of 2,111 unknown soldier 
gathered after the war from the fields o 
Bull Run and the route to the Rappahan- 
nock. Over them is acannon surmounted 
monument bearing the inscription : 
‘Their remains could not be identified, 
but their names and deaths are recorded in 
the archives of their country, and its grate 
ful citizens honor them as of their noble 
army of martyrs. May they rest in peace.” 
Frequently one notes the name of a we 
man, and on inquiry is surprised to learn that 
the remains of several hundred women r- 
pose here in honor. Bat in this there is 
nothing inappropriate, and on the record: 
all go down as ‘‘soldiers,’’ for they were the 
wives of officers who fell in battle, or nurses 
in the field hospitals. Surely these women 
who kept the homes and comforted the 
wounded and dying may fittingly be includ 
ed with those of whom the roaiside table 
sings: 
On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
Driving through the cemetery these ir 
tablets with raised letters of white are se 
by the way. Hundreds of thonsands o! 
visitors have seen and admired them—never 
did poet have a better setting for his vers 
—but few know the origin of the lina 
They were written by Theodore O’ Hara, | 
gifted Irish-Kentuckian soldier and schol 
and read by him on the occasion of the 
veiling of a monument to the dead of tle 
Mexican war at Frankfort, Ky., many yeaS 
ago. As one enters Arlington by the we! 
gate nearly the whole of this beautiful poet 
is shown him, verse by verse, as he drivé 
along : 
The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 


No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind. 

No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 

Nor braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms, 

The neighing troop, the flashing biade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast; 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past. 


Rest on, einbalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave. 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's bligh', 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 

—Post Hxpt:s: 


Orders Two Pairs of Shoes. 


Vanity, thy name is woman! 7 

How the dainty maiden pinches her Ww 
and almost suffocates herself; how she baa! 
rupts herself in order to outshine her neigt 
bor in a new spring bonnet, andvhow si? 
frizzles and twists, powders and paints 1D 
order to look like something she is not, bs 
been told in as many languages as the ¢ 
fusion of Babel produced, and here is a 2¢¥ 
fad of a certain fair one. 4 
“That woman invariably does that,” 5¥ 
a Third avenue shoe dealer toa reportel 
with an amused expression, as a fair cust0™ 
er tripped lightly out of his store today. 
‘Does what?” the reporter inquired. 
“Why, didn’t you notice? She asks ft 
two pairs of fine kid shoes, one pair of nu” 
ber twos ‘for herself,’ and the other, 3 P#! 
of fives, ‘for Jane.’ Jane is her cook, 42° 
probably never saw a pair of $7 kid boots &* 
cept her mistress’ old ones.”’ o" 
The reporter was still puzzled, and the 0 
quacious shoe dealer continued: - 
“I’ve sold that lady lots of goods _ 
the last five years, and she always bas -a 
pairs sent home like that. To-morrow i 
next day she sends the twos back with wan't 
that they didn’t suit her. Now, she coal Sa 
begin to get her foot into a two, buts 
just fits her. Vanity! That’s the whole 


secret.’’ 
———————— 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on & woak 
stomacn. 
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THRBE STAGES. 


I. 
Sighing like a furnace, 
Over ears in love, 
Blind in adoration 
Of his lady's glove. 
Thinks no girl was ever 
Quite so sweet as she, 
Tells you she’s an angel, 
Expects you to agree. 
Il. 


Moping and repining, 
Gloomy and morose, 
Asks the price of poison, 
Thinks he'll take a dose. 
Women are s0 fickle, 
Love is still a sham, 
Marriage ® a failure, 
Like a broken dam. 


Itt. 


Whistling, blithe and cheerful, 

Always bright and gay, 
Dancing, singing, laughing 

All the livelong day. 
Full of fun and frolic, 

Caught in Fashion's whirl, 
Thinks no more of poison— 

Got another girl. 

—Somerville Journal. 








How the Paris Exposition is Lighted. 


The Paris correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Gacette thus describes the illuminations 
on the Exposition grounds: 

The lighting of the exhibition alone is 

quite a formidable affair. There are no few- 
er than 170,000 burners of various systems, 
some of them sun lights, others Jablochkoff 
candies, and a very large number of incan- 
descent lamps for the galleries and pavilions 
of the Champ de Mars and the Esplanade 
des Invalides. In the central garden, ter- 
races and facades of the palaces there are 
160 large electric lamps. The lawns, shrub- 
peries and gates of the palaces are lit by 
5.350 arc lamps like those in the Paris res- 
taurants. The machinery hall is lighted by 
296 large and 1,130 small burners, and for 
the whole exhibition there are over 1,100 
large and 10,000 small burners. 

The result is unique. Palaces, pavilions 

and parterres, fountains and statues, cun- 
ningly devised architectural effects in green 
and gold, silver and azure, are brought out 
in the clear air with an intensity of relief 
that suggests a dream of Wonderland. Elec- 
tric lights irradiate the leaves of the laurels; 
fantastic luminaries glimmer among the 
trees, while the flower beds and grass plots 
yf the central garden are fringed with long 
rows of soft white lamps that give to the 
grounds a fairy like aspect such as has rarely 
before been seen. The amount of light dis- 
tributed is equivalent to about one candle 
for each square foot of space. Thegrand cen- 
tral dome sparkles like a tiara cinctured with 
jewels of a golden flame, and the twin pal- 
aces eonsecrated to the liberal and the fine 
arts are uniformly resplendent with rows of 
anbroken light. The machinery hall liter- 
ally glares with electricity. If to this be 
added the illuminations afforded by gas and 
other means, such as that of the Trocadero 
palace and gardens; and the Eiffel tower, 
With its triple girdle of opalescent globes; 
and the orange colored Venetian lanterns 
that fill the trees on every official night fete; 
and the illumination of the Jena bridge; 
and the blaze of Bengal lights that give to 
the huge tower a hue from base to summit as 
red as the flames of pandemonium; and the 
fire-works on the banks of the Seine—it 
must be confessed that the spectacle, if once 
seen, can never be forgotten. 

The luminous fountains, which have been 
produced in Paris for the first time, although 
well known ia England, form one of the 
greatest attractions at theexhibition. I was 
admitted the other evening into the small 
pavilion placed at some distance from the 
water works, where the apparatus for illumi- 
nating the jets is constructed. Thedivinity 
who presides over the matters inside this 
mysterious abode is a little gray-bearded 
Englishman, with a blue embroidered skull 
cap on his head that gives him the aspect of 
an astrologer. He glanced mistrustfally at 
me as I entered, but lapsed into a more 
gracious mood when he heard the sound of 
his own vernacniar. As the hour had ar- 
rived for the outside display he turned off 
the gas and drew near a piece of furniture 
which, in the half obscurity of the place, 
looked like a harmoniphon, or rather like 
one of those big desks so much the fashion 
in France during the first empire. 

The lid on being raised by him disclosed 

a dozen or more handles fixed at the top of 
as many upright levers, furnished with cogs, 
which levers, on being drawn down from 
their vertical position, catch in a series of 
horizontal ratches. Fronting this row of 
levers, within easy reach of the operator, 
were to be seen twenty-five electrical but- 
tons, which, under the fingers of our English 
Neptune, were presently converted into a 
magic keyboard. On the right hand side 
was @ manometer, while dial plates and elec- 
trie chimes in various positions complete the 
apparatus. 

The mode of operation is simple enough. 
Soon as the little gray-bearded man, who 
plays such a conspicuous part in the night’s 
entertainment at the exhibition, had pulled 
forward three or four of the levers, I caught 
sight—through the glass partition of the 
“Shanty’’—of the effect produced outside on 
the spectators. Several jets of colorless water 
Spurted up into the air, which were at once 
Converted into a splendid crimson when the 
Operator touched one of the electric buttons. 
By a similar operation the water works 
Were successively dyed a rich blue, yellow, 
green, purple, or a combination of those 
Colors when several of the buttens were 
Manipulated simultaneously. 

The operator, when through with his dis- 
play, went on to explain to me that circular 
Chambers in masonry were constracted be- 
neath each basin, the roofs of which were 
Pierced with a number of openings to re- 
Ceive a series of vertical cylinders, each 
Dlaced below a jet. In each cylinder was ar- 
Tanged a series of thick plates of colored 
glass, which are made to move to and fro by 
means of cords eonnected with the levers 
he had manipulated; the rays from a very 
Dowerful arc lamp were thus directed up the 
cylinders by means of a parabolic reflector, 
mirrors and condensers. In this way the 
light is obliged to traverse one or more 
thicknesses of colored glass before it reaches 
the fountain, and thus many combinations 
of colors and varied effects can be produced. 

The stream of water running from the 
Upper to the lower basin at the Trocadero is 
also illuminated, as well as the jets placed 
along each side. As it is impossible for the 
Operaters in the underground chambers to 
judge of the effects produced, their manipu- 


lations are controlled from the pavilion in 
which I stood, and kept in electrical com- 
munication with the operating rooms. Sig- 
nals are transmitted so that the combina- 
tions of colors and effects can be modified at 
the option of the little gray-bearded English- 
man in control. When the broad beam of 
electric light at the top of the Eiffel tower is 
brought to bear on the statuary of this fine 
monumental fountain the effect is traly mag- 
nificent. 
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A Mule That Would Not be Borrowed. 


‘* Speaking of hoss thieves,’’ said the old 
farmer as he leaned back with a chuckle, 
“but I’ve had two or three funny experi- 
ences with them. About five years ago I 
had a valuable hoss, and I had to work all 
kinds of tricks to prevent his being stolen. 
One day a feller came along in a buggy, pre- 
tending he wanted to buy a farm, and he 
made two or three moves around the stable 
which satisfied me he was spotting the hoss. 
I wasn’t feeling well and couldn’t stay up 
all night to act as guard, and so I put my 
hoss in a neighbor’s barn and brought his 
mule over to my stable. That mule was the 
worst kicker on top o’ the earth, and I knew 
there’d be fun if a visitor appeared. On the 
fourth morning I went out to find the would- 
be purchaser of my farm lying under a shed 
in the barnyard, with a broken leg and a 
scalp wound. 

‘* ‘Hello!’ says I, ‘what’s happened?’ 
***Robbers,’ says he. ‘They attacked me 
just at your gate, and I think I’m badly 
hurt.’ 

***But you didn’t holler.’ 


“Oh, no. I didn’t want to disturb your 
rest.’ 


** Did they hit you?’ 

‘**Yes. They struck me with a sand 
club.’ 

‘**Was that club stuffed with hair?’ says 
I, as I plucked a tuft of mule’s hair off his 
shirt front. 

‘**] think not,’ says he, cool as a coweum- 
ber. ‘Ithink I got that off the beast in 
there.’ 

** ‘But what were you doing in my stable?’ 
‘IT thought I’d borrow your horse and 
try to get to a surgeon’s without disturbing 
you, but as he objected to being borrowed I 
gave up the idea. Now, my friend, here’s 
$40 for the trouble I’m going to be to you. 
Please hitch up and drive me to town, where 
I can be taken care of.’ 

** And you did it?’’ 

‘*Sartinly. { allus like to oblige, and 
them $40 jist paid all my taxes.’’ 

‘* What became of the man?”’ 

** Lay on his back in town for a couple of 
months, and was then shipped off East. I 
saw him the day before he went and asked 
him if he calkerlated on hunting down the 
highwaymen who had attacked him that 
night in front of my house. 

““l'm afeard I couldn’t identify ’em, 
even if I got the guilty parties,’ he answered, 
as he handed over another ten, and sort 0’ 
dodged as if expectin’ that ole mule to let 
fly agin.”’»—New York World. 
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What Could That Fourth One Be. 


There is a very nice young lady in Wash- 
ington who has a way of ridding herself of 
bores to be commended for uniqueness at 
least. She tells the tiresome party a story; 
then a second; if the second doesn’t start 
him, the third one is almost sure to. In case 
that fails the fourth never missed its man. 
She calls them her ‘‘ Undertaker Series.’’ 
They are as follows: 

**Oh, dear,’ said the beautiful daughter 
of a prominent undertaker, ‘‘I am afraid 1 
shan’t be able to go to Saratoga this summer. 
Papa says he never knew people to be so 
frightfully healthy. If some one doesn’t die 
before long I shan’t even have a new spring 
hat.”’ 

The second runs as follows: A New Eng- 
land gentleman went to Florida in the last 
stages of consumption, lingered a few 
months and passed away. His bereaved 
widow telegraphed home: ‘‘John is dead. 
Loss fully covered by insurance.’’ She then 
set about preparing the remains for shipment 
to the north. The local undertaker was call- 
ed in. The season was about over, and his 
large and select assortment had been redac- 
ed to a single casket, which proved about 
two feet too iong for the deceased. ‘‘ Never 
mind,’’ sobbed the widow after she had 
haggled the price down to the lowest possi- 

le figure; ‘‘ the box is too long, but I can fill 
the end in w-with oranges, boo-hoo!”’ 

And the third is like unto this: A certain 
undertaker’s energetic wife ekes out the 
family purse by keeping a boarding house. 
The boarders claim to be able to tell, with 
unerring accuracy, when the husband has 
had charge of a funeral, because the next 
day there are flowers en the table and ice on 
the butter. 

The fourth story can be told only under 
extreme provocation. It would be downright 
grave robbery to repeat it. 


or 





A Bear Story. 


The writer, while staying in the moun- 
tains near Bismarck, Saguache county, Colo., 
in the winters of 1882, 1883 and 1884, en- 
joyed no better sport with his two trusty 
compavions, James Mathews and Sye Rich- 
ards, than hunting the bear and deer and 
having an occasional adventure with wolves. 

Of our many adventures, I will state one 
in particular. As our rude cabin was situ- 
ated almost in the center of our hunting 
grounds, we needed no more assistance than 
our Own muscular strength could afford in 
carrying our game from the place of slaugh- 
ter to the cabin. 

One fine morning in February a8 we were 
starting out for a hunt with our rifles shoul- 
dered and our hunting knives in our belts, 
we spied a very large bear’s tracks, and 
therefore began the trail at once. We had 
not gone far until we saw by the tracks in 
the snow that the bear had been joined by 
another one equally as large. I cautioned 
the boys to be on the lookout. 

We had not gone more than twenty rods 
when, to our great surprise, both bears 
sprang out from behind a large mound, not 
more than twenty feet in advance of us. I, 
being the head one, quickly discharged my 
rifle, the ball just grazing the shoulder of 
one of the bears, which only added to the 
fary of bruin. 

Both bears were now coming at us with 
ferocity. James and Sye both fired, but in 
their excitement and hurry both missed their 
aim. 

As the first bear was in reach of me I 





dealt him a stunning blow with the butt of 


my rifle, breaking it and causing him to 
stagger about in bewilderment, 

Before I had time to draw my hunting 
knife the second bear gave me a powerful 
blow on the breast, knocking me senseless 
to the ground. 

James and Sye now had the fight to them- 
selves. They were prepared, however, and 
as bruin came at them James struck him 
across the nose with his hunting knife, caus- 
ing him great pain. 

Almost at the same instant the brute 
strack with his right paw, knocking him to 
the ground. 

Sye, who was not a coward, sprang to the 
left of the brute and sank his knife into 
bruin’s heart. James was now upon his 
feet, while the other bear was eyeing them 
with savage growls. 

“Jim, for heaven’s sake load your rifle as 
quickly as possible, while 1 watch the angry 
brute,’’ exclaimed Sye. 

As James had his rifle almost loaded the 
bear sprang at Sye unexpectedly and 
knocked him down. But the load from 
Jim’s rifle put an end to the struggle. 

How we got home | do not know, nor do 
1 think any of us knew a great deal about 
it. As soon as we were able to leaye our 
cabin we went to Bismarck and purchased 
three Winchester repeating rifles and made 
the boast that we were not then afraid of 
attacking any five bears. I[ stayed with the 
boys the next winter, and that spring bid 

them ‘‘ farewell” and returned to my peace- 
ful home in Illinois. 


~~ 





Tigers of the Sea, 


It was reported the other week that a 
Sailor engaged in scraping the sides of a 
troop ship in the harbor of Sierra Leone was 
drawn into the water and promptly devoured 
by ashark. This is not an uncommon ex- 
perience, and a boatman has been bitten in 
the short time it took him to dip up a pitch- 
er of water while his craft was under full 
sail. We are assured that it is nothing un- 
common forthe ravenous fish to spring a 
foot out of the sea in order to secure their 
prey. For miles they will follow a vessel, 
on the lookout for any stray unfortunate who 
may tumble or be thrown overboard, and so 
deep do they swim under the surface that it 
requires the practical eyes of the native to 
detect their presence. Many of the West 
India harbors are so haunted by the white 
and hammer-headed sharks—the least ami- 
able of the 150 different kinds known to 
zoologists—that it is dangerous to bathe even 
a few yards from the shore witbout an out- 
look. 

Yet the West African negro has been 
known to face the brute, not only with im- 
punity, but even to come off a3 victor in the 
end. All but amphibious, the swimmer 
cautiously approaches his enemy, and then 
just at the moment when the great fish turns 
over to seize him—hbis mouth being so placed 
that that is necessary—the daring black 
plunges his knife into its white belly. The 
pearl divers are also sometimes successful in 
their attacks on sharks which try to seiza 
them, though, itis needless to add, such a 
mode of combat is possible only when the 
monsters do not come in numbers, and 
under the most favorable circumstances re- 
quires a coolness, a dexterity, and a courage 
which are not to be acquired except by long 
experience in such perilous encounters. As 
arule, however, it is seldom that a man who 
is so luckless as to drop among sharks ever 
appears again. There isa shriek, a white 
outlook is seen under the surface and a fin 
above it, a reddemed crest tops the next 
swell which breaks against the ship’s side, 
and the horror-stricken seamen know that 
their messmate will be seen no more. 

It is a well ascertained fact that the skele- 
tons of sheep, pigs, dogs and cattle which 
have fallen or been thrown overboard have 
been recovered many days subsequent to 
their being swallowed; and it is on record 
that in the stomach of ashark killed in the 
Indian Ocean a lady’s workbox was found, 
while inanother the ineriminatory papers 
which had been thrown away by a hotly 
chased slaver were recovered from the maw 
of an involuntary witness thus curiously 
brought into court on the barb of a pork- 
baited hook. Ruysch, one of the most 
trustworthy of the old naturalists, affirms 
that a man in mail—homo loricatus, he calls 
him—was found in the stomach of a white 
shark; and it is recorded by Blumenbach that 
in one case a whole horse was found. 


—t ot 
or 





A Canadian Cockroach Stor, 

William Amos, proprietor of the St. 
James Hotel on Hughson street, Hamilton, 
Ont., weut up to his dinner about 12:30 
o’clock, the other day, and Mrs. Amos went 
down-stairs to mind the bar-room. Mean- 
time their little infant, five weeks old, was 
left lying in the cradle in an upper bed-room. 
When Mrs Amos returned to the up-stairs 
apartments she heard the baby crying and 
at once took it upin herarms. She noticed 
that he was deadly pale and was gasping 
for breath. In a moment the frightened 
mother saw a large cockroach in the child’s 
mouth which she pulled out. Two others 
came up in a little while, and the now 
thoroughly alarmed mother rushed off to 
consult Dr. Lafferty. That gentleman never 
heard of such acase before. He said that 
the infant could not stand strong medicine, 
but he gave the mother a mild emetic to ad. 
minister. This had the effect of bringing 
up another cockroach, bigger and uglier 
than any of its predecessors. It was nearly 
an inch long and was caught by Mrs. Amos 
on the child’s tongue. Every one of the in- 
sects was alive. 





Great Climatic Cycles. 

The great climatic cycle has been made 
a matter of special and protracted study by 
M. Adolphe d’Assier. According to his re- 
cently-published calculations, based on the 
assumption that the coincidence of the 
earth’s perihelion passage withthe summer 
solstice every 21,000 years marks the regu- 
lar recurrence of a northern glacial period, 
the last glacial period culminated in 1210 
B. C.,the alternating period of greatest 
northern warmth occurred A.D. 1250, and 
the ice period that is now approaching will 
reach its greatest height A. D. 11750. Evi- 
dence of the slow cooling during the last 
600 years is regarded as being manifested 
in the changes recorded in the northern 
limits of the growth and ripening of certain 
fruits. 


Killing Rats by Wholesale. 

Mr. W. M. Hyde, near Sand Hill, Carroll 
County, Ga., gives the particulars of a rat 
massacre which occurred at his house. 
The rats were grinding his corn without toll, 
and as he was fully able to keep up his 
own grinding he concluded to oust the tres- 
passers. He surrounded his crib, a build, 
ing about 8x12 and 10 deep, in which was 
stored about 100 bushels of corn. Well 
equipped with dogs, children and clubs, he 
proceeded to wake up the natives. After 
the first onslaught the corpses of 216 rats 
were weighed, and tipped the beam at forty- 
five pounds. 


SWARMS OF RATTLERS: 


A Hunter Counts Thirty-Kigh 
He Had dest Wacnea. whet? 

“Afraid of snakes? Of course I am, 
Every hunter fears them, and not withoyt 
good reason,” remarked a ittsburgh 
sportsman to a Dispatch reporter. “The las 
time I was down in Maryland on a huntin 
trip rattlesnakes came near scaring me ou 
of a year’s growth. 

“This was how it happened: I was look- 
ing for squirrels, and had shot several {h 
narrow ravine which I was follo ing yp. 
had got near the head of the gully whena 
squirrel ran up a trep én the bank to 
right. Before I coul get a shot at him By 
had disappeared, leaping into anothér tree. 
The banks of the ravine were eight or ten 
feet high at this point. I thought I would 
climb up and see if I could ada that squirrel 
to the contents of my game-bag. By the 
aid ofa sapling growing half way up t 
bank I drew myself up with one Bante 
holding my gun with tbe other. Justas1 
placed my hand on top of a rock and wa 
about to spring out I saw the squirrel. i 
was hesitating whether I should try to 
shoot him where I stood, when I chanced to 
look where my hand was resting. 

, “Jerusalem! within two feet, coiled all in 
a heap, was the biggest rattlesnake Iever 
saw. He had thrust his head up in the 
ugliest manner, and seemed ready to sprin 
formyhand. He had been sunning hims 4 
on top of the rock andI had disturbed 
nap. I forgot my gun, forgot the squirrel, 
and every thing else except the snake, 
There I stood looking at him and watching 
his eyes. But I must either climb upor get 
down, as my position was decidedly uncom- 
fortable. When I realized the necessity 
for action I drew my gun up to my shoulder 
as cautiously as I could, tired, and shot the 
snake. The squirrel, of course, disa 
peared, and I concluded I’d better get do 
where the earth was more solid. look 
down to the base of the cliff, and ’'ll 
blessed if there wasn’t another rattler 
stretched out right where I would jump on 
him. 

“Then I changed my mind and resolved 
toclimb out. The snake I had shot was per- 
fectly dead. I drew myself up and was 
arising from my knees, when, whir-r-r! off 
went a rattle just at my left. Asmall stone 
had conceaied the snake from my view. 1] 
didn’t stop to load my gun, but took to my 
heels. It’s lucky I did, for when I got arod 
or two away I looked back, and the spot 
where I had stood was just alive with 
snakes. I had started out a whole den of 
them. They were old settlers and full of 
fight. When I saw their numbers—] 
county thirty-eight—I had no ambition te 
battle with them single handed. Ileft that 
neck of woods in quick time. 


AN INTER-STATE EPISODE. 


The Historical Situation That Gave Rise 
» to a Proverbial Saying. 

As every one knows, North and South 
Carolina were of the thirteen original 
States of the Union, and for many years 
after this Nation became free the twin 
commonwealths grew and prospered. In 
the early part of the present century, how- 
ever, says the Minneapolis Journal, a 
cloud no larger than two men’s hands ap- 
peared upon the Carolinian horizon, and 
grew until it threatened to wreck the 
social fabric of the two States. The Gov: 
ernor of North Carolina quarreled with the 
Governor of South Carolina. The Execu- 
tive of the Tarheel State publicly stated 
that his colleague of the Palmetto Com. 
monwealth was ‘‘no better than he should 
be.’”? This, as may be imagined, aroused 
the wrath of the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, and he issued a manifesto declaring 
the Governor of North Carolina would bé 
better if he were not worse. Thereupon 
grave complications arose, and, fora time, 
an internecine war was threatened. The 
people greatly regretted the quarrel, and 
the most able and skilfull diplomats of the 
two States bent their utmost energies to 
the pacification of their now maddened 
superiors. Finally, after months of strenu- 
ous effort, a meeting was arranged be- 
tween the two Goyornors, with a view of 
settling the difficulty. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten day the two 
Governors met in the magnificent mansion 
of the Governorof North Carolina, at Ra- 
leigh. The Governor of South Carolina was 
travel-worn, hungry, thirsty and tired. At 
last they stood face to face, the most im- 
pressive moment in the history of North 
Carolina. Fora minute neither great man 
spoke. Then the Governor of North Caro. 
lina, extending his right hand, and placing 
the index finger of his left hand upon the 
side of his nose, gazed in the eye of his foe 
and said: 

“Tt isa long time between drinks!” 

And the Governor of South Carolina, 
grasping the hand of his adversary and 
measuring off the four fingers of his left 
hand, said: 

“Tt is.” 

Then the Governor of North Carolina or- 
dered a huge bowl of Jamaica rum punch, 
and he and the Governor of South Carolina 
washed away all remembrances of their 
late quarrel. 

And they lived happily ever after. 


TWO MANUSCRIPTS. 


A Writer of Some Conceit Taken Down a 
Peg or Two. 

There is an old story, writes Arlo Bates 
in the Book Buyer, which relates that in 
the early days of T. B. Aldrich’s editing of 
the Atlantic his publisher, Mr. Houghton, 
who had, or pretended to have, some vague 
literary aspirations, remarked to his new 
editor, with an air half serious and half 
jesting: 

“IT am going to send you astory I have 
written, but I shall send it under a fictitious 
name.”’ 

“Then,’? was Mr. Aldrich’s remark, *] 
advise you to send it to a fictitious editor.’ 

I have never inquired whether the story 
is true, but it came back to my mind the 
other day when 1 heard the story of a wager 
which had just been decided. A literary 
man, whose name is pretty well known, was 
arguing with a brother author the obvious- 
ly foolish proposition that acceptance goes 
by favor, and, being of a disposition which 
—I hope he will pardon my saying, since I 
do not name him—is at least unusually 
firm, his support of his views of the case 
became more determined as he proceeded. 

“Tl tell you what Ill do,’’ he said, at 
length. ‘“‘I’vé two short stories done, and 
one is noend better than the other. Thc ; are 
written on the type-writer and I’ll send the 
worse one over my own name to a maga- 
zine and the other over an assumed name, 
and Ill bet you five dollars that my name 
carries the poor one, while the better one 
comes back.”’ 

The wager was accepted, the manuscripts 
sent off, and the event awaited. By all 
considerations of poetic justice the young 
author should have won his wager, but as a 
matter of fact he did not. The story with 
his name on it came back, “declined with 
thanks’’—to how many a luckless wretch, 
writhing under disappointments, has that 
printed phrase seemed the very essence of 
cruel irony?—while the other was accepted, 
and the editor wrote the author a kind note, 
addressed to his nom de guerre, evidently 
believing that it was his good fortune to 
have discovered a new writer. Whether 
the editor was amiable or not when the 
matter was explained to him, 1 do not know, 
but the moral is obvious. 

Queen Victoria’s Rings. 

It is‘said that the three rings which 
Queen Victoria prizes the most highly are: 
First of all her wedding ring, which she 
has never taken off, then a small emerald 
ring, with a tiny diamond in the center, 
which the Prince Consort gave her at the 
age of sixteen; and an emerald serpent, 
which he gave her as an engagement ring. 
For many years after the Prince Consort’s 
death her Majesty slept with these rings on 
her fingers, only taking them off to wash her 











hands, as the water would, of course, spoil 
the enamel. ; iit 


Who Was the Scoundrel ? 

Banker Rosenthal directed his 
kee to address a sharp letter to 
Wa who had promised several times to 
what he owed and had as often neglec 
do so. When the letter was writtcy f 
not please Banker Rosenthal, who is y 

citable, and he angrily penned the fol] 

g: “Dear Baron Y.—Who was it 

romised to pay up on the first of Jan 

‘ou, my dear baron, you are the man. 
was it that promised then to settle on th 
first of March? You, my dear baron. 
was it that didn’t settle on the first 
March? You, my dear baron. Who is 
it, then, who has broken his word twice 
and is an unmitigated scoundrel? Youg 
ébedient servant, Moses Rosenthal.” 





Heavy Fogs in London, 
Dense fogs are a perpetual nightmare to 
London {railway managers. The erratic 
character of the fogs is what makes the 
chief trouble. No one knows whither the 
fog comes or whence it goes, and it gives no 
notice of its appearance or departure. The 
sun may be shining at Hyde Park, and Can- 
non’street may be wrapped in palpable 
glgom. On the first appearance 'of the fog 
men are stationed near every railway sig- 
nal to place explosive wafers on the line, 
and so convey to the ears of the drivers 
the warning which they can not see with 
their eyes. A foggy winter entails a heavy 
expenditure on the companies. 





How to Build Chimneys. 

To build a chimney that will draw forever 
and not fill up with soot, you must build it 
large enough, sixteen inches square; use 
good brick, and clay instead of lime up to 
the comb; plaster it inside with clay mixed 
with salt; for chimney tops, use the véry 
best brick, wet them and lay them in Ce 
ment mortar. Thechimney should not be 
built tight to beams or rafters; there is 
where the crack in your chimney comes, 
and where the most of the fires originate, 
as the chimney sometimes gets red-hot. A 
chimney built from cellar up is better and; 
less dangerous than one hung on the wall. | 
Don’t get your stove-pipe hole closer to the’ 
ceiling than eighteen inches from it. } 








VARIETIES. 


Mr. Brrcow (who has told his scholars the 
story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s using his cloak 
to enable Queen Elizabeth to pass over a 
puddle dry-shod, and who wishes the class to 
understand that Raleigh was a thorough gen. 
tleman)—Now, children, that you have heard 
this pretty story, what do you think of Sir 
Walter Raleigh? 

Tommy Twigge—Was he lookin’ for an 
office?, 


A WOMAN here feels very sore over the 
latest escapade of her seven-year-old incor- 
rigible. There were some visitors invited to 
tea one evening recently, and during the 
course of the meal John Henry Augustus re- 
marked with a chuckle: 

**Mother’s got all her best things on the 
table to-night, ain’t you, ma?’’ 

The mortified mother gave the youngster a 
kick under the table, when he added innocent- 
ly: 

‘“*You needn’t kick me under the table, 
now, because I didnt tell a word about bor- 
rowing the napkins.’’ 


Von Butow AND His Critic.—Dr. Von 
Bulow, who was delightfully mild and amiable 
during his last visit to this country, lets go a 
reminder of the old spirit, now that he has 
returned: ‘It seems that one of his Ameri- 
can critics, in his notice of the doctor’s re. 
citals, devoted less space to the music than to 
alively description of the opera hat, which, 
as everybody knows, is the great pianist’s 
inseperable companion on the concert plat- 
form. So Dr. Von Bulow made his headgear 
into a parcel and despatched it to the editor, 
with a polite note that, as his critic seemed to 
know more about opera hats than about Bee- 
thoven, he might like to keep the thing as a 
souvenir.”’ 


AN Englishman, in exploring the North and 
Baltic seas on his yacht Falcon, once picked 
up a pilot, who made sundry sarcastic and 
patronizing remarks as to the leaky condition 
of the Falcon, for she was a boat requiring 
constant pumping. 

Presently across the dikes loomed up an 
enormous congregation of windmills. 

‘*What do you haveall these windmills for?”’ 
asked ajsailor. 

‘*To pump de water off de land,’’ replied 
the pilot. ‘If those was not aiways turning 
round, us Hollanders would soon all be 
drowned.”’ 

‘* Weil, pilot,’’ returned the captain, ‘‘ you 
were very severe just now because our boat 
leaked, but you must confess that your coun- 
try leaks harder still.”’ 

The pilot smiled in spite of himself, but said 
nothing. 


Hap To Do It.—The little girl in this story 
had been very anxious to peep in upon the 
grown-up world and find out what kind of 
conversation took place between her mother 
and her friends. She had begged to be per- 
mitted to stay inthe drawing room when her 
mother received visitors, and at last she was 
granted permission. She was very quiet; she 
sat demurely for a while and listened. Then 
she went out, and presently a curious noise 
of thuds and knocks was heard outside. It 
was not very loud. Presently she came in 
again and took her seat, sat patiently a little 
longer, and got up and wentout. Again the 
same pecullar noise was heard. After the 
visitors had gone her mother called her and 
said: 

‘* What were you doing out there, and why 
did you leave the room?” 

‘* Well, I'll tell you, mamma. I got so very 
tired of hearing those women talk that I went 
out in the hall and turned somersaults to re- 
lieve myself.’”’ 


Tue good old minister of Biairmally is no 
stickler for etiquette, and likes his visits to 
the members of his flock to be as informal 
and as homely as possible; but he has a great 
regard for truth, and is invariably down on 
those whom he detects in any deviation there- 
from. Recently calling unexpectedly on a 
widow who lives ina cottage on the outskirts 
of the village, he surprised her 1n the midst of 
washing a lot of clothes. She hurriedly hid 
behind a clothes horse, and told her little boy 
to say that she was out. The visitor kaocked 
at the door. ‘* Well, Jamie,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
where’s your mother?” ‘‘My mother’s no’ in; 
she’s doon the street on a message,”’ replied 
the lad, with promptness. ‘' Indeed,’’ replied 
the minister, with a glance at the bottom of 
the sGreen, ** Well, tell her I called; and say 
that the next time she goes down to the vil- 
lage she might take her feet with her.”’ 

A RvurAL MEMBER.—A new member of 
Congress for one of the rural districts of 
Michigan was ambitious to distinguish hina- 
self by his oratory, and accordingly watched 
for a favorable opportunity. At length an 
occasion presented itself. A motion was made 
in the House for enforcing the execution of 
some statute, whereupon the orator in embryo 
rose solemnly up, and after giving three loud 
hems, spoke as follows: ‘‘Mr. Speaker: Have 
we laws, or have we not laws? If we have not 
laws, and they are not observed, to what end 
are those laws made?’’ So saying, he sat 
down, his chest heaving high with conscious 
consequence, Instantiy Cox, the clownof the 





House, with a twinkle in his eye, rose and 
delivered his thoughts in these words: ‘Mr, 
Speaker: Did the honorable gentleman who 
spoke last speak to the purpose, or not speak 
to the purpose? If he did not speak to the 
purpose to what purpose did he speak?” 
That particular orator never troubijed the 
house again. 


Tuey had both lost their husbands; one was 
a widow of fifty, the other was about twenty- 
two. The older one called upon the younger 
one to condole with her, and they wept upon 
one another’s necks ang recalled the merits of 
the dear deceased. It was astonishing how 
much the old husband and the young one had 
been alike in their disposition and character 
—at least they both saw a distinct resem- 
blance in every point. Which shows that 
matrimony does not really change a man, nor 
age either—when he is dead. But they had a 
delightful time until the young one, putting 
her arms around the ola one’s neck, sobbed 
through her tears: 

‘*T know it is selfish for me to say so much 
about my own sorrow. But really I do feel 
that it is so much worse for you than for me. 
I don’t know how I would have felt if this had 
happened to me when I was your age and had 
no chance of getting another.’’ 

The tears froze suddenly, and the old one 
does not speak as she passes by. 


SHE MEANT THE OTHER MR, JONES.—He had 
never seen a telephone—you can see how old 
the story is. He had never seen a telephone, 
and his friend was showing him how it work- 
ed. It was in his office. He called up his 
house and the wife came to the telephone. 

‘*My dear, Mr. Jones is here, and I have 
asked him to come np to dinner.’’ 

Thon he turned to Mr. Jones and said: 

**Put your ear to that and you'll hear her 
answer.”’ 

He did, and this was the answer: 

** Now, John, I told you I would never have 
that disagreeable wretch in my house again.’’ 

‘*What was that?” spoke out Mr. Jones. 
Women arequick. A man would hare simply 
backed away from the telephone and said nu 
more. She took in the situationin a second 
when she heard the strange voice, and quick 
as a flash came back the sweetest kind of a 
voice: 

“Why, Mr. Jones, how do you do? I 
thought my husband meant another Mr. 
Jones. Docome upto dinner. I shall be so 
glad to see you.’’ 


A BostoONIAN, who happened to drop into a 
large jewelry store in a flourishing Texas 
city fell into conversation with the proprietor 
as tothe sources of supply of the glittering 
and really beautiful stock of goods that from 
showcases and shelf testified to the prosperity 
of the population. 

**My goods come largelyfrom New England 
—from Providence and Attleborough,” said 
the urbane and gentlemanly jeweller. 

‘**Do you purchase them yourself?” 

“Oh, yes. I generally make two trips 
North every year to look over stocks and get 
the new ideas onthe trade upthere. I am 
coming to Boston some time, too.”’ 

‘*Why! haven’t you ever been in Boston?” 

‘*No! and I have often said I would take a 
little time off and look over the place.’’ 

‘* And yet, said the Yankee visitor, ‘‘ you 
tell me you are in Attleborouga two or three { 
times a year, and Attleborough isn’t more 
than an hour’s ride from Boston.’’ 

” Yes,’’ said the jewelier, ina tone of ex- 
planation, ‘I know it, but when I goto At- 
tleborough, I go for business and I haven't 
time for Boston.”’ 

The Boston man never felt so completeiy 
crushed in his life. 





Chaff. 


It must be the spur of the moment that 
makes time go so fast. 


Life is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy. 


When a calico won’t wash you can depend 
upon it it isn’t a certified check. 


The politician will go ten times further to 
remove an enemy than to serve a friend. 


The lawn-mower is a good deal like the 
keeper of a bucket-shop; it shaves the green. 


What this country needs is less scrambling 
for office and more strawberries in the short- 
cake. 


The only appointment that some people got 
under the new administration was disappoint- 
ment. 


Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour in 
the world, insincerity is the most dangerous. 
—Froude. 


Patron—Give me a piece of pie and a glass 
of milk. Waiter (vehemently)—One clock 
weight and a chalk quarry. 


She—How do you suppose the apes crack 
the hard shells of the nuts they pick?”” He— 
with a monkey wrench, of course. 


Queen Victoria, it is said, ‘‘scorns to use an 
umbrella.’”’ She is the only woman living 
who has gone through such a Jong r—n without 
an umbrella. 


We read that a wicker canoe isthe newest 
thing in baby carriages. We thoughta new 
baby was the newest thing, but maybe we are 
behinf the times. 


A Yankee, describing an opponent, says: 
**] tell you what, sir, that man don’t amount 
to a sum in arithmetic—add him up and there 
is nothing to carry. 


Did He Pop?—He—Talking about names, I 
wish I could get minechanged. I think it too 
ugly for anything. She (enthusiastically)— 
Oh, I don’t. I think it just lovely. 


Miss Sheafe—Ah, look at that wheat rising 
and falling yonder in the breeze! How beau- 
tiful! Mr. Weetpit—Ah, but you ought to see 
it rising and falling in the Produce Exchange! 


** The oniy way to prevint what's past,’’ says 
Mrs. Muldoon, *‘ is to put a stop to it before it 
happens. ‘Better lose much than lose more’”’ 
—an adage for persons meditating a suit at 
law. 


Poseyboy (sneeringly)—So you have gone 
and got engaged to that old knock-kneed Dol- 
largrah? I suppose he’s worth a million? 
Miss De Smith (contemptuously)—Yes, of 
such as you are. 


As an illustration of the progress and go- 
aheadativeness of our country it may be men- 
tioned that the ‘17-year loeust,’’ which ap- 
peared twice in 34 years half a century ago, 
now visits us annually. 


One summer at Cape Cod! was remarking 
on the color of & woman's earrings, and she 
informed me they were some her husband 
brought fromthe sea—they were made of “the 
liver of Mount Vociferous.”’ 


Suverfluous.—Book Agent—I should like to 
show you our new cheap edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. Vermont Farmer— 
Mister, you needn't show me any ’cyclopediasg. 
My boy graduated from college this week. 


John Kendrick Bangs, the funny editor of 
Harper's Bazar, was asked why it was that his 
work always appeared on the last page of that 
journal. He thought a moment, then he said: 
“ ae of course, the wag must be in the 
tail.”’ 


A Cincinnati saloon-keeper the other day 
paid a dollar for a sealed envelope containing 
directions that would enable him to sell more 
beer. When he opened it, he found on a 
— card the words ‘* Don't sell so much 
roth.”’ 


**Can'tI take your name for this new en- 
cyclopzdic dictionary?’ asked the book agent. 
‘**1t is an encyclopedia and a dictionary all in 
one.” ‘No, sir,’? said the man addressed, 
**IT have no use for it, whatever. You see I 
married a Boston giri.’’ 


Two well-known clergymen missed their 
train, upon which one of them took out his 
watch, and finding it to blame for the mishap, 
said he would no longer have any faith in it, 
**But,”’ said the other, ‘isn't it a question, 
not of faith, but of works?’’ 





A Grateful Citizen.—Citizen (to country ed- 


itor)—That was a very handsome notice you 
gave me in this weck’s paper, Shears, and L 
called in to—to—” Country Editor—Er—to 
subscribe for ayear? Citizen—N—no, to see 
if you had an old copy lying about anywhere. 


Too Much Land.—My dear, I believe I shall 
sell a lot off our frontage. She—Why, Charley! 
you said when you bought the place you 
would never se!] an inch of that lovely lawn, 
even if we were starving. He—My love, at 
that time I had never had any experience 
running a lawn-mower. 


Visitor—Who’s your wife's doctor, uncle? 
Uncle Silas—Oh, she allus has one o’ these 
ere blamed prohibitionists. Visitor—Why, 
what do you mean? I thought she was 
homeopathist. Uncle Silas—Wall, ‘t amounts 
ter the same thing; they don’t neither on ’em 
b’lieve in takin’ nothin’. 














How to Cure 
OKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
,5 CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically 
and permanently cured by the Cuticura ReME- 
DIES when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CuTicura the great SKIN CURE, and CuTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautlfier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicura RESOLVERT, 
the new Blood Purifier, in ernaily, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porras 
ion AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, 


ASS. . 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Ge Pimples, blackheads, chappes and oily 


skin prevented by Curicura Soap. 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weakness 8, in Cuticura ANTI-Parn PLAs- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25¢e 
EVERY FARMER 
His Own Blacksmith 1 
ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 
SAVING TIME AND —_a 











$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $2@ 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE. , 


These Tools are all of the best quality,and 
them any farmer can soon accustom himself 


ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the 
of the kit every year, and large ones willsave 
times the price. The Tools included are 

to do most jobs, or with them other T 

can be made, 


FORGE. 


This Forge wil! heat 14-inch round irontowsl} 


ing heat. 4 
in. Steel 


45-LB. ANVIL AND VISE. 8¥4 


By removing the shipping bolt the vise cam 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached en 
leaving the face of the anvil clear. A steel! 
is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND vise. 


This can be used in any vise, or separately aboug' 
machinery. 2 Driil Points included. . ¢ 


2 LBS. STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE, 
3% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HANDLES 


3% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDLE. 


No. 34, STOCK AND DIE. 


* 
Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from &16 to % im 
Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS. 


¢ 
PAIR FARRIERS’ PINCERS. p 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE. 





9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER, 


One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-inch File ° 


This Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools boxed 

ing will weigh about 110 i vill be 
our subscribers from Chicagd 

Freight upon receipt of $20. No Farmer can 

to be without them; don’t let this eg eg ef ‘fice 

a Kit of Blacksmith’s Tools at less than half 

pass. Wealsoincludeacopy Of this paper for ome 

year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run 

Central Standard time. In effect June 24tn, 1 
Depart. Arrive. 

*MorningandChicagoEx. 6:35am *11:5am 

*Tprough Mail & Ch eago 10:20am 

Stearaboat Express....... 4:50pm 

+Chicago Ex. withsleep’r §:0' pm 

+Night Ex. with sleeper.. 10:50pm 

* Daily, Sundays excepted. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 am, 10:20 am 
and 8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on 
Chicago & Grand Trunk R’y for Chicago and the 
west. 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

p a express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 
aily. 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T. R. 

Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 

Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIERCE, 

General Manager City P. & T. Agent, 

Detroit. Detroit. 





ABASH, 8ST. LOUIS & PAOCIFi0.— 
Passencer station foot of Twelfth St. 

the Wabash Short Line to Chicago'and the W 
Standard time. 

Depart. |_ Arrive. 
*8:30 a.m. * O:UU Du.lte. 
HE Chi Limited 11:20 p.m, 

1:55p.m.| 8t. Louis Limited Express. 

Adrian & Butler Accomm 

* 4:00 p.m. | ..........--@atlon.......++ sees 
§ 9:50 p.m. Pe Chicago Ex 














*Exocept Sunday. {Khxcept Monday. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Does it Promote Agriculture, Horticulture 
and the Mechanic Arts? 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

The object of the Agricultural College is, 
or should be, to foster and improve the 
above named industries. The law establish- 
ing our Agricultural College expressly de- 
clares that such shall be the object of its es- 
tablishment, Has the teaching of a knowl- 
edge of these important industries been 
made a prominent feature there either by 
precept or example of most of the professors 
employed there? Does not the teaching by 
example and sympathy of a majority of the 
professors have a tendency to subordinate 
these industries to a pursuit of purely liter- 
ary subjects, and discourage students from 
qualifying themselves to become proficients 
in these important industries and zealously 
engage in them after they have graduated, 
instead of embarking in the “‘ professions,”’ 
as so many of the graduates have? Can an 
instance be pointed out of a graduate of the 
College engaging in and becoming a worthy 
example of imitation in any of the above 
named industries outside of the College 
grounds? What other results can be expect- 
ed when purely literary men, men of no 
practical experience in these pursuits, and 
having no sympathy for them, are placed at 
the head of the College, and given perma- 
nent positions therein, as has been the case 
with but few exceptions? ‘The writer was 
greatly amused when a former president of 
the College said soon after his appointment: 
**] do not know why the Board should 
choose me for president of an agricaltural 
college, for, practically, I do not know the 
difference between a hoe and a rake, hav- 
ing used neither half a day in my life.” On 
another occasion he remarked, while allud- 
ing to the boys being worked too hard, 
**The boys do not come here to learn to 
work, they come to get an education!’ Just 
as if learning to work was not a very impor- 
tant part of their education, and the very 
thing the College was mainly founded to do 
—to reduce to practice what is learned in 
theory. 

The writer speaks feelingly and from ex- 
perience when he affirms that the teaching 
has been, and still seems to be, to subordin- 
ate a knowledge of the branches the Col- 
lege was founded to promote to mere literary 
pursuits. What wonder that the hardy yeo- 
manry of the country—the tillers of the soil 
and laborers in the shops—should have so 
little sympathy for an institation largely pre- 
sided over and dominated by strictly literary 
persons? J. S. Trssitts. 

MvskeE6on, July 8th, 1889. 

A STATENENT FROM PROF. 

JOHNSON. 





To ihe Editor of the State Republican 

Please grant me space to reply to the 
article in Wednesday’s issue relating to my 
case. 

Ist. The statement that I ‘‘made specific 
charges against three professors, Kedzie, 
Beal and Cook—in support of the general 
charge that I had not been well sustained 
by the faculty’’—is not correct. 

I was asked by the board of agriculture 
to name the members of the faculty whom 1 
claimed had not been friendly to me and my 
department. I understood the question to 
refer to the past, and not especially to the 
present case. I named professors Kedzie, 
Cook and Beal, and did submit the following 
specific charges against Dr. Kedzie. 

ist. He has been a law unto himself, 
and in express violation of the faculty rules 
he has directly and indirectly permitted 
members of the sophomore and junior classes 
to work in the chemical laboratory, when 
he knew they were due on the farm and 
garden. He has thus encouraged students 
to evade the manual labor and prejudiced 
them against the work system and those who 
had it in charge,and who were trying to faith- 
fully carry out its provisions. Instances of 
such violations were frequent. 

2d. While claiming to be friendly to the 
work system and the farm department he 
has employed as an assistant a graduate of 
the college, notorious during his course as 
opposed to the work system,and who evaded 
it in almost every conceivable way, and who 
was prominent in the revolutionary pro- 
ceedings of 86. He has thus placed a pre- 
mium on the violation of plain college rules, 
and in a most emphatic way evidenced his 
sympathy with those who haye been opposed 
to law and order at the college. 

3d. Hehas not shown a consistent sup- 
port of the manual labor system, in that 
while his three sons graduated from the col- 
lege, they were permitted to neglect or evade 
almost, if not entirely, their manual labor 
duties. 

4th. Daring the summer term of 1886 
when the sophomore class was guilty of 
serious misconduct in the agricultural class, 
with the avowed purpose of breaking up the 
class and driving me out, Dr. Kedzie said, 
‘Boys, you’re all right; go ahead; but don’t 
leave the college.”’ 

That in 1887, after the riot, when a com- 
mittee of students published a reply to my 
article, he came up to a group of students 
in front of Williams’ hall, when the papers 
were received, and said very energetically, 
“J want a half-dozen copies; that’s the best 
thing I have seen;’’ thereby giving students 
publicly to understand that he approved of 
their action. 

He has frequently spoken in the most un- 
kind and contemptuous manner of the man- 
agement of the farm and of its head. He 
has asserted of our cattle sales, and of the 
efforts made to improve our stock, that 
“‘there was coming to be altogether too 
much of ‘this bull business’ at the college 
to suit him.’”? By tbe use of such expres- 
sions many students have been imbued with 
a spirit of ridicule and fault-finding of the 
farm department and its management. 

The board of agriculture, under their de- 
cision not to go back of June 6, declined to 
consider these charges at this time. For 
this reason I did not prefer specific charges 
against either Professors Cook or Beal. 

I had supposed the investigation would 
be in legal form, and that both sides could 
be represented as they saw fit, by counsel. 
I wish to say that any other method of ex- 
amination, in the present condition of col- 
lege affairs, in my Opinien, only has a ten- 
dency to distract the public mind, and to 
cover up the evils which need to be re- 


medied. 
‘As to my *hyper-sensitiveness,”’ as in- 


stanced in the allusion of Prof. Cook, 1 
called on him to answer the one question 
only: ‘ Did you not, ina lecture, refer to 
‘Sammy,’ meaning me, as al illustration 
of the unwelcome guest?” It was 80 un- 
derstood and taken by students at the time, 
as he admitted. 1s it nota little strange 
that this gentleman should feel compelled to 
leave American soil, and traverse the 
Atlantic in his thought to find ‘an English 
gentleman who never had any trouble with 
the students, as he died many years before 
the present generation of collegians was 
born, and must therefore be very dead” as his 
Illustration of something that was defunct? 
Wouldn’t it have been just as strong if he 
had said George Washington, or Thomas 
Jefferson, or the time-honored ‘as dead as 
a door nail?’’ 1 beg to assure the public 
that I am not particularly thin-skinned. I 
care nothing for allusions of this sort per- 
sonally; but I submit in all candor, that as 
straws show the direction of the wind, so 
expressions of this sort, made to students 
who are more or less prejudiced, and who 
are quick to catch anything in the spirit or 
words of an instructor that seems to sanc- 
tion their prejudices and inclinations to 
ridicule, are not only undignified and un- 
professional in a teacher of any grade, but 
show very plainly either a pettish, narrow 
spirit or a decided disposition to nurse and 
intensify the follies of youth by an exhi- 
bition of very cheap wit. 

The following editorial from last week’s 
MIcHIGAN FARMER seems to me abundant 
evidence of the unfriendly feeling on the 
part of some of my associates: 

**1n all sincerity and honesty, was not the 
employment ef young men who had been 
opposed to the professor of agriculture, in- 
deed leaders in that opposition for three 
years, directly opposed to discipline and 
good feeling? Admit if you please that 
they have not been active in their opposition 
to Prof. Johnson during the past year, they 
had been prominent and malicious in op- 
posing him up to their graduation, and the 
under class men were well aware of that 
fact. To honor them by such preferment 
was to put a premium on the misconduct and 
revolutionary methods that had marked their 
stay at the college. Was not their employ- 
ment by the heads of the departments in- 
direct evidence of your sympathy and pur- 
pose to continue persecution of Prof. John- 
son? 

** Prof, Johnson, two years ago, after the 
disgraceful riot that followed the suspension 
of a member of the present senior class for 
serious misconduct, over his own signature, 
intimated that students had received covert 
aid and encouragement from certain mem- 
bers of the faculty. Does not the evidence 
in the MacEwan case demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of this charge? A committee from 
the Senate and House visit the college. They 
were strangers almost to both MacEwan and 
Johnson; but they were so impressed, by 
his actions and words, with MacEwan’s 
purpose to belittle the work and ability of 
his colleague—-‘the ten cent professor’— 
that they felt compelled, in the interest of 
even-handed justice, to teach this accom 
plished Shakesperian scholar a lesson in 
morals and manners. He tried to injure 
Johnson, to thwart the wishes and will of 
the Board of Agriculture, who had asked for 
this appropriation, and he has justly suf- 
fered the consequences of his own folly. Are 
other members of the faculty who have 
threatened to resign if he was not reinstated 


equally guilty? ”’ 

For four years I have shown my deter- 
mination to oppose, with all my might, the 
methods of the strike in college affairs, and 
to insist that every decision of the State 
Board of Agriculture should be cheerfully 
accepted and obeyed. Ihave never threat- 
ened to resign because faculty or board 
action were not pleasing to me. My ene- 
mies have sought by one subterfuge after 
another to annoy and persecute me; but I 
have gone on my way patiently; and 1 say 
in the face of all this tumult, that in no year 
of my connection with the college has my 
work been as successful as the one just 
closed. Let the public remember that only 
my enemtes have spoken. They began with 
my failure to make the labor educational— 
poor lectures in one class or another. And 
even a resort to blackmail. They have been 
driven from one point of attack to another 
until I felt that with increased facilities 
(the new building for which the recent 
Legislature provided), some years of good 
service in the cause of agriculture were be- 
fore me. 

They have conspired and plotted; they 
have laid in wait to catch my words, and 
they seem to have triumphed; but 1 am not 
dismayed. Conscious of the rectitude of my 
purpose, of the justice of my cause, I do not 
forget that ‘‘Truth crushed to earth rises 
again. ‘The eternal years of God are hers.” 

Those who perhaps were well meaning 
friends have advised me to be silent and 
keep out of the papers. I think it has 
been a great mistake on my part and has 
made a wrong impression. 

1 propose to be heard, and to refer this 
matter to the court of public opinion; and 
while I yield respectful deference to the 
decision of the State Board of Agriculture, 
I must in justice to myself reserve the 
right to vindicate myself in honorable, open 
ways. My enemies will not charge me with 
guerrilla methods of warfare—with fighting 
under cover. WhatI have to say shall be 
over my own signature, as it has been in 
the past, andI shall not go to England to 
disturb the bones of my ancestors for my 


illustrations. Yours truly, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 





A CABLE dispatch from London an- 
nounces that there has been a heavy decline 
in sugars, caused by the refusal of the Ger- 
man syndicate to continue purchases. It 
seems they have got more than they can 
handle, and, like the copper ‘‘trust’’ they 
are going to “bust.’? All ‘‘trusts’’ seems to 
reach a stage at which they fall by their own 
weight. We look for the American end of 
the sugar ‘‘trust’’ to follow in the footsteps 
of its European compeer. 





Iv has been finally decided by the Depart- 
ment Commanders of the G. A. R. to can- 
cel the annual encampment which was to 
have been held this year during the last week 
in August at Milwaukee, Wis. This resolu- 
tion is but carrying out in effect the threat 
expressed some weeks ago by the Grand 
Army men against the different railroad 
companies, that unless a one cent per mile 
rate was granted the veterans would not 
hold their annual encampment. Yesterday 
was the date fixed by the Department Com- 
manders to receive the answer of the roads, 
This answer was not satisfactory and the 
nine Department Commanders having charge 
of the matter will at once issue orders dis- 
couptenancing the attendance of old soldiers 
at the Milwaukee encampment. The De- 





partment Commanders who have thus decid- 


ed to carry out to the letter the threat made 
some time ago are Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Wisconsin. They were 
unanimous in their fixed purpose of carrying 
out the threat not to attend the meeting. 
Ma). Davis, of Nebraska, Gen, Martin, of 
Illinois, and Gen. Weissert, of Wisconsin, 
who constituted the board empowered to act, 
thereupon voted unanimously to dispense 
with the encampment. 


Beterinarp Department 


Uonducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
surgeon. Professional advice — the columne 
ef the Michigan Farmer to all regular subscribers 

. The full name and address will be neces- 
tary that we may identify themas subscribers. The 
symptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
correct treatment. No questions answered profes- 
tionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
one dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
etroit, Mich. 




















Capped Hock. 


OaKkwoop, July 2, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a four year old mare; weighs 1,300 
pounds, A bunch has come on her gambrel 
cord. Itis now the size of a hen’s egg, and 
there is one started on the other. If you can 


give me a remedy you will oblige. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The trouble as referred to in 
your letter is capped hock, the result of 
bruise, possibly due to some imperfection in 
the stall or stable where the horse stands. 
Apply tincture of iodine prepared with al- 
cohol and turpentine, once a day until the 
skin is well irritated; then apply vasseline to 
the parts once a day until all soreness is ra- 
moved. ‘Turn the animal in a good roomy 
box stall. With proper attention this course 
is usually attended with success. 





Too Early Breaking. 


PINCKNEY, July 6, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a three year old colt which appears 
to have been heated. I worked her about 
two hours on the mower July 1st, when she 
began to pant. Do not think she had heat- 
ed previous to that. Is there any remedy for 
her? Please answer through the FARMER 
and oblige. JACK, 


Ansner.—Remedy: Keep your colt from 
work until he is matured. The handling of 
colts early is all right, but to put an animal 
so young to hard work is decidedly wrong. 
Colts handled but not worked until four and 
a half or five years, make better animals at 
fifteen or twenty years old than we now have 
at ten or twelve years. Of this assertion I 
have ample proof. Give this colt the fol- 
lowing in a little feed: Sulphate magnesia, 
eight ounces; Jamaica ginger, pulv.; two 
ounces; mix well together, and divide into 
eight powders. Give one in the feed, every 
night. Renewif necessary. Give no corn 
or corn meal to eat, but good oats and hay. 





What is the Matter with the Colt. 
Map.e Rapips, July 3, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a yearling colt that bothers about 
eating the other colts’ tails. It is very poor, 
although its pasture has been good. It evi- 
dently needs some substance which it does 
not get from its food, for it is failing all the 
time. Please give me a remedy for this 
trouble, if there is one, through the FARMER 
and oblige. A READER. 


Answer.—From your description we can- 
not prescribe for your colt. You have given 
no symptoms to guide us in doing so, You 
had better call a competent veterinary sur- 
geon to see the animal and prescribe for it, 
or give us some diagnostic symptoms by 
which to determine the nature of the dis- 
ease, if there is any, upon which to justify 
a diagnosis. In the absence of the animal 
for personal examination it requires care on 
the part of subscriber in describing symp- 
toms to govern our prescriptions, 





Umbilical Hernia in a Colt. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

l have a young mare colt, three months 
old, which has a rupture in the naval 134 or 
two inces long, through which the intestines 
protrude, making a bunch as large as a goose 
egg. The first thing that attracted my at- 
tention to it was a small swelling, appearing 
to the touch like a short piece of the naval 
cord grown hard, and was very sore inside 
the skin. I did nothing for it, thinking that 
it would do better without treatment. This 
began when she was four weeks old, and 
continued without material change until a 
little more than a week ago, when it assumed 
the appearance of a rupture. Upon exam- 
ination I found that it was one indeed. Is 
there anything I can do for it? I have 
trussed it up with a bandage for the present. 
I have so far been able to keep the intestines 
in place, but the bandage has to be very 
tight and I fear injury in that direction. 
Piease reply through the MICHIGAN FARM- 


ER, to which I am a subscriber, and oblige 
ARTHUR D. STEVENS. 


Answer.—The rupture in your colt is 
known as an umbilic:! hernia, which should 
have had earlier attention. It is a case for 
a competent veterinary surgeon, or a sur- 
geon in human medical practice can perform 
the operation. The animal should be pre- 
pared for the operation by two or three days’ 
fasting. Lt may then be cast and placed 
upon its back, being well secured. A free 
incision should be made through the integu- 
ment, or skin, the edge on either side 
nicely pared off with a sharp scalpel, the 
protruding intestine returned, and the 
wound closed by bringing the freshened 
edges of the rupture together, securing them 
in place by means of the quill suture, which 
is made of rounded pieces of whalebone, 
dogwood, or any tough substance, not 
metallic, extending beyond the opening on 
either side. Properly secared, a light com- 
press, or a piece of perforated sheet lead, 
should be placed over the rupture and kept 
in place by a bandage around the body. 
Dress the wound once a day with a dilute 
solution of tincture of arnica, or Evinco 
Liniment. Vo not remove the sutures until 
the wound is healed, then cut the stitches 
out. Keep the bowels in good condition, 
with small doses of linseed oil, but do not 
purge. Feed sparingly for several days be- 
fore the operation, and afterwards until the 
wound is healed thoroughly. This opera- 
tion, properly performed, and the animal 
carefully nursed, rarely fails in perfect re- 
storation to the normal condition. 





CALIVORNIA raisins are; repacked under 
foreign brands by dishonest dealers at New 





York, 





Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Detroit, July 12, 1889. 


FLOUR.—Patents are higher, the advance 
on Minnesota being 30c per bbl. Rye has also 
advanced, Quotations on car-load lots are a8 
follows: 

Mi 

Mohigan pussies 
Minnesota, bakers.. 
— patents. 

Low grades....... 

WHEAT.—After a steady advance up to 
Thursday’s close, the market has turned the 
other way, and is far from strong at the de- 
cline, Closing quotations yesterday were 8s 
tollows: No. 1 white, 9c; No. 2 red, 90¢ for 
old, 81c for new; No. 3 red, 77¢; rejected red, 
58@60c. In futures, No. 2 red for July closed 
at 791¢c, August at 7814c, September at 78%4c, 
and December at 82c per bu. 

CORN.—Dull but higher. No. 2 quoted at 
394¢e ® bu. for spot, and 36%¢ for July deliv- 
ery; No. 2 yellow quoted at 39e. 

OATS.—Quoted at 29%c for No. 2 white, 
28c for light mixed, and 25%c for No. 2 
mixed. 

BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$1 10 per 
cental. Market steady. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $10 50@11 00 ¥ ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $10 50@ 
1250. Market steady, 

RYE.—Market higher, 
bu. for No, 2. 

BUTTER.—Dull and weak. The range for 
good to choice dairy is 10@12c °g b., and for 
creamery l4@lic ® tb. Receipts are not so 
large but a good deal of the stock is in poor 
shape. 

CHEKSE.—Quoted at 8@9c for new. 
York, 94c ® bh. Market quiet. 

EGGS.—The market is steady at 124%@l3c 
for fresh receipts. Receipts and demand 
about even. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 253300 @ b., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@l5c forchoice comb in frames. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—New quoted at 9@10c ® 
lb. for new. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 75@80c ® gal- 
lon can for new. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 2@3c per b. for sun dried 
ani 5@5c for evaporated. 

FORKIGN FRUITS.--Lemons, Messinas, 
box, $4 50@5; oranges, Messinas, $5 00@5 50 
8 box; California, $4 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 5002 50. Figs, 11@12c for 
layers, 15@16c for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$4 50@5. Persian dates (new), 54%@6éc #® b. 
by the box. Pineapples, $1 75@3 00 #® dozen. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 34%c B® b., country, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 44@5c; No. 2, 24%@3c; 
calf, No. 1, 4@4%c; No. 2, 24%@3e; veal kip, 
No. 1, 3c; runners and No. 2, 2%4@3e; sheep- 
skins, 50c@$1. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11 50@12 50; No. 2, $10@10 50; clover, $7@ 
8; mixed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $697 
per ton. These prices are for car-load lots. 


BEANS.-Quoted at $2 10 per bu. for city 
picked mediums. Stocks very light. 


POTATORS.—Market lower. Quoted at 20 
@35c per bu. for old. New Southern, $1 25@ 
150 8 bbl. Receipts large. 

APPLES.—There is a little better feeling in 
the market. Sound stock is quoted at $2 50M 
3 per bbl. Fairto good fruit was quoted at 
$1 75@2 25 per bbi. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8c; spring. chicks, 12c ® 
ib.; ducks, 8c for old, 10c“for youug; turkeys, 
9c. Receipts fair and market steady. 


ONIONS.—Southern unchanged at $2 50@ 
275 ® bbl. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows from 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 30@35c; 
Per dozen, onions, 18920c, pie plant, 20@25c; 
egg plant, $1 50@1 75; cucumbers, 40@45c. 
Per bu., green peas, $1 00. Per two bbl. crate, 
new cabbage, $1 50@1 60. Per bu.. string 
beans, $1 25; wax, $1 45@1 55; squash $1 25. 
Per dozen bunches, beets, 30@35c; carrots, 
30@3ic. Celery, per doz., 30@35c; cauliflower, 
$1 50. 

TOMATOES.—Ruled steady and active at 
40@50c ® peck box, or 60@70c ® 4 bu. box. 

PLUMS.--Cases of 24 quarts were quoted at 
$2@2 25 as to quality. Market active. 


RASPBERRIES.—Good fruit in light sup- 
ply, and quoted at $5@6 per stand for black. 
Red nominal at $7@8 for 2-bu. stands. 

PEACHES.--Quoted at $3 50Q4 per bu. In- 
quiry good. 

GOOSEBERRIE3.—Quoted at $2 00@2 50 fur 
two bushel stands. Mammoth were 30c high- 
er. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $20@25 per 
100. 

PEARS.--Quoted at $5 50@6 by the barrel, 

NUTMEG MELONS.,—Selling at $2 25 # case 
of one dozez. 

PROVISIONS.—Market geuerally iower, 
barreled pork and refined lard showing a de- 
cline. Shoulders have gone up a fraction. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 


MOSS, NOW ..0.. 0c ccccccseccccees 1200 QI2 
SENS i054 50600'n sean vobbsnsee 
Short clear........ pphaweseanceand 
Lard in tierces, B D 

Lard in kegs, @ ™........... 
Pure lard, in tierces 

Ham 

Shou 

Choice bacon, 

Extra mess beef, new per bb). 
Plate beef 

Dried beef hams. 

Tallow, BD.....c0..sseeeees 


HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

nts loads: Seven at 14; five at $12; 
two at $13; one at $12 50, $1150 and $10. 

Tuesday.—20 loads: Four at $14; three at $13 
and $12; two at $1350 and $10; one at $14 50, 
$12 50, $11 50, $11, $9 and 87. 

Wednesday.—9 loads: Two at #1350 and 12; 
one at $15, $13 75, $13, $11 and 89. 

Thursday.—15 'oads: Four at $13; three at 
$12; two at 812 75 and 811; one at $14, $12 50, 89 


nd 88. 
Friday.—8 loads: Two at $13 and $11; one at 
$14, $12, $10 and 89. 


Quoted at 47@48ce B 


New 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with 
801 head of cattle on sale. The bulk of the 
receipts were half-fatied ‘‘grassers’’ and de- 
cent butchers’ cattle were scarce. For the 
latter class the demand was active and the 
market firm at full former prices, while the 
former were weak and in some cases a shade 
lower than one week ago. The following 
were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy steers wei ing 1,500 to 1,650 


lbs. 
Extra graded steors, weighing 1,800 
SAD UB cs cd60 essa. n038 seus + 000i00%- 
Choice steers. fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs., . 
Good steers, well fatted, 
950 to 1,100 lbs, 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers 2 85@3 25 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bullg 2 00@2 40 


WENA debos contcevecensse 2 00@2 75 


Gleason sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 15 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 750 lbs at $2 80 
oer : fair steers to J Wreford av 995 lbs at 
Shook sold McGee a mixed lot of 11 head of 
thin butchers’ stock 833 lbs at $2 50. 
Freeten sold McGee a mixed lot of 16 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 944 lbs at $2 75. 
Simmons sold McGee a mixed lot of 30 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 812 lbs at $2 65. 
Dennis sold Murphy a mixed lot of 81 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 652 lbs at $2 25. 
Beach sold J Wreford 2 fair butchers’ steers 
av 935 lbs at $3 30. 
Evans sold McIntire a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 752 lbs at $2 60 
and 12 thin ones to Mason av 864 lbs at $2 45. 
Switzer & A sk!ey sold Genther 5 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 958 lbs at $3 25 and a mixed lot 
of 5 head of fair butchers’ stock to Stone- 
house av 788 lbs at $2 75. 
D Sullivan sold Kofski a mixed lot of 5 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 930 lbs at $3. 
$ Page sold Sullivan 9 feeders av 1,036 Ibs at 
2 90. 

Clark sold Knoch 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,027 lbs at $3 25. 

Sprague sold Wreford & Beck 3 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,033 Ibs at $3 25 and a mixed 
lot of 8 head of thin butchers’ stock to Caplis 
av 666 lbs at $2 40. 

Shook sold Sullivan 6 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,175 lbs at $3 75 and 2 fair ones to Wreford 
& Beck av 885 Ibs at $3 25. 

Bordine sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lotof 9 
aS of fair butchers’ stock av 756 lbs at 

2 70. 
Astley sold Flieschman a inixed lot of 7 
oes of coarse butchers’ stock av 655 lbs at 

Wietzel sold Marx a mixed lot of 28 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 668 lbs at $2 50. 

Beardsley sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 17 
head of good butchers’ stock ay 766 ibs at $3 25. 

Hoimes sold Grant a mixed lot of 23 head 
of fair butchers’ stock 832 lbs at $2 60. 

McHugh sold Farnam a mixed lot of 26 head 
of fair butehers’ stock av 870 lbs at $2 75. 

Scofield sold Bussell a mixed lot of 18 head 
ot fair butchers’ stock av 792 lbs at $2 85 and 
2 thin cows av 1,016 lbs at $2 25. 

Beach sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 9 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 725 lbs at $2 65 and 
3 bulls av 726 lbs at $2. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Wreford & Beck 4 
£000 cows av 1,187 lbs at $2 75. 

Pearson sold Reagan a mixed lot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 698 lbs at $2 60. 

Horner sold Flieschman a mixed lot of li 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 750 lbs at 
$2 50 and 2 bulis av 595 lbs at $2. 

Webber sold Kamman a mixed lot of 20 
ay of fair butchers’ stock av 709 lbs at 

2 55. 

D Sullivan sold Monahan a mixed lot of 6 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 760 lbs at 
$2 55. 

Lovely sold Sullivan 3 good butchers’ steers 
&7 1,153 Ibs at $3 60. 

Craver sold Reagan a mixed lot of 15 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 648 lbs at $2. 

Farnam sold Kraft 5 good butchers’ steers 
av 928 lbs at $3 50. 

Brooka sold Kelly u mixed lot of 17 head of 
thin butchers’ stock uv 733 lbs at $2 30. 

Kalaher sold Kamman a mixed lot of 21 
oo of coarse butchers’ stock av 640 lbs at 

2 15. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 16 
head of good butchers’ stock av 946 lbs at 
$2 90 and 6 coarse ones av 723 lbs at $2. 

Page sold McGeea mixed ict of 12 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 680 lbs at $2 30. 

Sprague sold Marx a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 815 lbs at $2 80. 

Bordine sold Marx a mixed lot of 7 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 988 ibs at $2 90. 

Capwe!l sold Wreford & Beck 9 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 1,055 lbs at $325 and a mixed 
lotof 15 head of thin butchers’ stock to McGee 
av 766 lbs at $2 45. 

McHugh sold Busgell a 
head of coarse butchers’ 
at $2. 

C Roe sold Stucker a mixed lot of 13 head 
of thin butchers’ steck av 760 lbs at $2 40. 

Shook sold Rauss 2 good butchers’ steers av 
1,105 lbs at $3 60 and a mixed lot of 4 head of 
goou butchers’ stock to Marx av 975 lbs at $3. 

Service sold Caplis a mixed !ot of 19 head 
of coarse butchers’ sto2k av 570 lbs at $2. 


mixed lot of 10 
stock av 575 ibs 


HEEP, 

The offerings of sheep numbered 472 head. 
The supply of sheep was Ught and the de- 
mand active. Th2 quality was only fair, and 
taking this Into consideration prices averaged 
higher than those of last week. 

Beach sold Fitzpatrick 31, part lambs, av 
75 ibs at $4. 

Pearson sold Fitzpatrick 32 av 64 
$3 25. 

Pege sold Purdy 80 av 74 ibs at $3 40. 
Clark sold Morey 44 av 78 lbs at $3 65. 
Gleason sold Purdy 171 av 78 Ibs at $3 50. 
Hitchcock sold Fitzpatrick 93, part lambs, 

av 76 ibs at $3 90. 

Brooka sold Morey 33 av 83 ibs at $3 90. 

Holmes sold Young 27 av 89 lbs at $4. 

Horner sold John Robinson 31, part lambs, 
av 65 lbs at $3 80. 

Astley sold Morey 75, part lambs, av 75 Ibs 
at $4. 

Craver sold Fitzpatrick 28 av 85 lbs at $3 
and 23 lambs av 53 lbs at $5 25. 


Ibs at 


HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 604 head. 
There was a good demand for hogs, and the 
light receipts were closed out at prices 10 
cents above those ruling last week. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bros 19 av 17 
Ibs at $4 60. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 69 
$4 60. 

Gleason sold Webb Bros 11 av 138 lbs at 
$4 50. 

McHugh sold Webb Bros 33 av 211 lbs at 
$4 60. 

Pearson sold Webb Bros 53 av 149 ibs at 
$4 50. 

Strong sold Webb Bros 18 av 207 ibs at $4 60. 

Long sold Farnam 11 av 192 lbs at $4 60. 

Wietzel sold Platt 17 av 44 lbs at $4 75. 

Horner sold Steele 16 av 203 lbs at $4 50. 

Purdy sold Webb Bros 17 av 195 lbs at $4 60. 

Ho!mes sold Webb Bros 14 av 177 lbs at 
$4 60. 

Talmage sold Steele 14 av 153 ibs at $4 59. 

Bordine sold Steele 26 av 175 lbs at $4 57%. 

C Roe sold Steele 14 av 149 lbs at $4.60. ~~ 


av 145 lbs at 


At the Michigan Central Yards, 
CATTLE, 

There was a fair supply of cattle at these 
yards. Trading was active and the sales 
made showed an advance in prices over those 
of last week. Several loads of heavy shipping 
cattle, which were too heavy for the local 
dealers, went east in first hands. Four loads 
of westerns were among the receipts and 
found ready sale. 

Merr.tt sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
Lng of good butchers’ stock av 1,031 lbs ut 

2 90. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 23 

ge of thin butchers’ stock av 906 lbs at 
50. 

Wreford & Beck sold Stonehouse 28 mixed 
westerns av 817 lbs at $2 75. 

Smith sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
eo _ of fa‘r butchers’ stock avy 860 Ibs at 

O58 

C Roe sold Sullivan 18 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,035 Ibs at $3 25. 

Sly suld Wreford & Beck 5 good cows and 
heifers av 1,254 ibs at $3. 

McQuillan sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 13 head of fair butchers’ stock av 863 Ibs 
at $2 70. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 11 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 566 lbs at $2. 

Wreford & Beck sold Cross 25 mixed west- 
-_ av 872 lbs at $260 and 26 av 846 lbs at 

50. 

Ditman sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
22 head of thin butchers’ stock av $24 lbs at 
3 4 and athin cow weighing 1,140 lbs at 
Frazel eold Caplis a mixed lot of 21 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 883 lbs at $2 50. 

Wreford & Beck sold Mason 23 mixed west- 
erns av 890 lbs at $2 60. 


SHEEP, 


The offerings of sheep were not enough to 
meet the wants of the trade, and sales were 
made at a considerable advance over the 
prices of one week ago. There is nothing in 
the markets east or west to warrant the ad- 
vance, and with a fair supply on sale, prices 
would not range as high. 

Jedele sold Monahan 100 av 78 lbs at $3 90. 

Stephens sold Burt Spencor 67 av 76 Ibs $4. 
deanna 19, part lambs, ay 
anaman Loosemore 66, part lambs, 

C Roe sold John Robinson 59 av 75 Ibs at $4. 

HOGS. 
The supply of hogs was light, but what 





were offered brought 1(@15 cents per hun- 
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“KEYSTONE” 


DISC HARROW 


’ ™ J Work. 

a <<“ 2 stubble 
any plowing. It 

and at a proper depth. 


Send for descriptive catalogue to 


KEYSTONE MF’G 


STERLING, ILL. 


Mention this paper. 


manure evenly 


You Sow Fall Grain? 


IF SO, USE THE 


_‘RBISTONE DISC HARROW. 


It prepares a nice seed bed quickly and with little 


It is often used to putin grain rignt on 
without “KEYSTONE "DISC HARROW 


WITH SCEDER ATTACHMENT, 5 


WITH SEEDER ATTACHMENT 


the Sowing, Pulverizing and Cover- ™® 
Ing can all be done at One Operation. 


CO,, 





BUCKEYE# 


PeRTILIZeRDAILL 


CITIES es a 
With the Celebrated 


GLASS FERTILIZER // 
DISTRIBUTOR, 


Createst Improve- 
ment of the Age. 
CENTER GEAR, 
Ratchets in Ground Wheel. * 
New LEVER for 
shifting the HOES. 


One-half the hoes forward 
and the other half back. 


Send for Circular to either of the above firms 


P.P. MAST cw C 


P c Thi, combined Drill has no equal on the : 
market and can not fail to be appreciated by any farmer whe sec s it. | Cultivators, Buckeye 


BRANCH HOUSES:stinne:'K xasay Cy; Moc oSantiencince Oak 


Pret FORGE FEED 
GRAIN&GRASS A 


"yS81 OIHSINGVISI 


oa 


os 


y | "Ala manufacturers 0 

&, . . 

g/ | Lubin Pulverizer, Buck- 
eye Riding and Walking 


Seeders, Buckeye Cider 
or to Mills and Hay Rakes. | 


©.. SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 





OR FALL WHEAT 


SAL SURE Death to Chinch Bugs, Corn 
and prices on pM mpl ned bo ane TREAT 
ISE ON FERTILIZING Tree asst BEAT- 

&.S. FITCH, Bay City, Michs 





dred more than they would have done last 
week. 

KahIman sold Steele 20 av 180 lbs at $4 65. | 
Stephens sold Webb Bros 20 av 231 ibs at 
$4 60. 


Sebring soid Stee’e 50 av 168 lbs at $4 60. 


Sutfalo. 


CATTLE.— Receipte 12,124, against i2,378 the 
previous week. 
Monday with 170 car loads of cattle on sale. 
The attendance of buyers was large and the 
demand good for ail grades excepting heavy 
shippers. 
10@15 cenis higher than the Monday previous 
and other grades steady. Good 1,500 to 1,600 
lb steers were quoted at $4@4 25; good 1,400 
to 1,500 Ib do at $4 20G@4 30; cood 1,300 to 1,400 
Ib do at $3 85@4 10; good 1,200 to 1,390 ib do at 
$3 90@4 05; good 1,100 to 1,200 lb do at $3 63 
Michigan stockers, fair to choice at $2253 
3 10; feeders do at $2 25@3. Stock bulls, $1 75 
@2 40; fat do, $250@2 75; oxen, none in mar- 
ket; mixed and 
common to extra, $2 25@2 75. The 
for the balance of the week were very 


butchers and cows 


and the market 


lowing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Boevi 
ing 1,500 ¢ 
Choice Lee 
formed steers, 
Re inns 45 eh.dednuwndnedvnenees sexe 
Good beeves—-Well-fattened sieers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400............6. 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh 
weighing 1,199 '9 3 4m) (ng 
Light Butchers’—-Steers «averaging 
1000 to 1,100 ibs, of fsir to good 
quality... eh cGnatdedehate dn <hadas 
Butchers’ Stock-—-Inferior to com- 
mon ateers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing Sto 1,0M Ibs. 
Michigan stock cattie, 
choice.... - —Miawtadeeass 
Michigan feeders, fair ta choice 
Fat bulls fair to extra .......4. .ccees 


-Aamm™MOAN 1h 
common to 


previous week. There were 27 car loads of 
sheep on scale Monday. The market ruled 
active and prices were stronger than on 
Saturday. Good 90 to 100 lb sheep brought 
$4 755; 80 to 90 Ib do, 24 50@4 75, and com- 
mon, $4 25@4 75. Lambs, brought $637: ac- 
cording to quality. There was nothing done 
on Tuesday. Seven loads were offered on 


and the market was quoted steady at strong 
Monday’s prices. 


previous week. There were 80 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The demand was fa‘r 
and the market strong at the following pricea. 
Pigs, $4 80; Yorkers, $475; mediums, $4 60@ 
4 65; roughs, $3 75@4; and stags, $3 25@3 50. 
The market was active on Tuesday and ad- 


The demand was slow on 
Thursday and prices a shade lower at the 
close on Friday. Yorkers were quoted at 
$4 75@4 80; medium weights, $4 65@4 70; 
pigs at $4 75@4 80. 


and Yorkers. 


Chicago. 
CATTLE.—Recoipts 49,180, against 35,810 last 
week. Shipments 15,505 head. The receipts 
of cattle on Monday numbered 12,656 head. 
The general cattle market ruled active at the 
closing prices of Saturday, excepting Texans 
which advanced 15@20 cents. Local and out- 
side buyers took hold freely and most of the 
cattle changed hands. Two loads of 1,377@ 
@1,556 lb steers sold at $4 25, which was the 
top of the market. Camparatively few cattie 
sold above $4 10. Shippers and exporters 
paid $3 40@4 25 for 1,017@1,100 lb steera. 
Dressed beef men paid $3 25@4 25 for steers 
and $3 30@3 75 for yearlings, Nearly 1,000 
distillery fed steers av 1,150@1,490 lbs sold at 
$3 80@4. Texas cattle sold at $2 10@2 50 for 
cows and $2 50@3 45 for steers. Native 
butcher stock ¢o'd at $150@3 40. Stock cat- 
tle sold at $2@3 3). The best cattle sold 5@ 
10 cents higher on Tuesday, but there was a 
decline of 10@15 cents on Texans. For ship- 
ping cattle the market was slow on Wednes- 
day with Texans about 10 cents higher. ‘She 
receipts on Thursday were large, the market 
dull and prices declined 10 cents. On Friday 
there were 8.000 cattle received. The market 
was fairly active and closed steady at the fol 
lowing 
QUOTATIONS: 


Good tochoice steers, 1,500 to 1,700 Ibs 4 30@4 40 
Fair to good 1,150 to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. 35: 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250 


1 40@ 
to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 lbs..... 1 90@2 60 
Stockers and Feeders................. 2 00@3 40 
Texas bulls and cows...............-.. 1 60@2 50 
TOXAS StOCrB..... eee. secccevee 8 S0QS 35 


Hoas.—Receipts 80,055, against 79,289 last 
week. Shipments 24,273. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 17,611 head. The 
market ruled active with prices 5 cents higher 
than on Saturday. Poor to prime light sold 
at $4 80@4 60; infericr mixed to choice heavy, 
$4 20@4 45; skipy and culls, $3 50@4 15. 
Prices were 5@10 cents higher on Tuesday, 
but declined 5 cents on Wednesday and an- 
other 5 cents was taken off on Thursday, 
clusing weak. On Friday the receipts num- 
bered 18,500. For light grades the demand 
was active and prices steady, but heavy hcg: 
were 5 cents lower. Poor to prime light sold 
at $4 30@4 55; interior mixea tochoice heavy, 


C Roe sold Webb Bros 15 av 186 ibs at $4 65. | 


C Roe sold Webb Bros 77 av 205 lbs at $4 69. | 


The market opened up on | 


» . | 
For weil fatted steers prices wer 


@3 85; good 900 to 1,000 1b do at $3 20@3 8°. | 


heifers, | 
offerings | 
ight } 
closed on Friday at the fol- | 


SHEEP.—-Receipis 30,600, against 38,500 the | 


Wednesday and sold at steady prices. On | 
Thureday and Friday the offerings were light, | 


Ho@s.—Receipts 52,730, against 52,810 the 


vanced 5@10 cents on Wednesday for pigs | 


and | 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 


MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


2scts.a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 
In Rio Pecos Valley, 


RRIGATED LANDS }e Bt. 


A AAA RR TH ec hoice \. 
stone soil; abundance of pure water: a ane 
fal climate all the year; almost continuous sun 
shine; altitude 3,500 feet; healthiest locality in 

| the U.S., no consumption, no malaria. 20 acres 
will yield a age Write for particulars 

|} naming this paper, to Pecos Irrigation & In- 
vestment Co., 84 Monroe St., Chicago, Ii). 


MICHIGAN... . . 
—- PENaie—— 
... . . SEMINARY 


College Preparatory and Advanced Courses of 
Study. Fine advantages in Musicand Art. Brick 
buildings thoroughly remodeled, steam heated and 
| passenger elevator. Board and tuition $200. 2% 
year opens September 12. Send for Catalogne 
ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Principal, Kalamazoo. M ch. 





Cade SaRREF AO 
ybiaias Bee aN 

: EY BOSS, 
sion) Send 2 Octs. for mailing 
V/alalogues with 
: és RFI ars, 


ROLL AVE. 





For full particulars address 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co,, New York 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


WIND MILLS, HAY PRESSES. 


Superior Goods! Favorable Prices! 


| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,' 


| CHICAGO. 


‘ 


Knuckle Joint & Screw 
Presses, Graters, Evapo- 
b> rators, Pumps, etc. Cate 
Salogue Free. Address 
Cc. G. HAMPTON, 
Dsrrolt, MIcu. 


Dw 


FARRAND: 





Ty Bs 


SSS Other sizes proportion 
5 le 
OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


f9-13teow 


MANAGE WANTED on SALARY 


$2000 per YEAR 
i jness 

T branch office in your locality. Busines 
purely mercantile. One that will inspire youve 
ride, pleasure and_profit. Trade esta - s 
No pediling. J.-E. SHEPARD, Cincinnati, © 








Secured for Invent 


TS r Terms moderate 

Information free. D.C. 

ACKER & MORSELL, Washington,» 
325-4m 








POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Ship your live and dressed Pouttry to Us at 
any tine, we will pay the HIGHEST CASH 
MARKET PRICE and make prompt returns. 


THE FALTIS MARKET, 


301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Good prices paid for spring chickens and 
ducks, nn oo from 1% lbs aud upwards each. 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices. 


e, 7 ? = yne a 
o good young Shorthorn bulls. One 
Kuigntly Duchess, sire? by Barrinzton Duke ‘th 
72607, calved March 31, 1488. The other a Renick 
Rosa of Sharon, also sired by Barrington Duke 
fth 72607. Bothred. Breeding withcut eloud 
or blemish. Address 
Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


Pontiac, Micd. 
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sree LIVING LEADS se WORLD 
to Sell LIN the u 

Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,Statesmen, 

ete. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 








$4 15@4 40; skips and culls, $3 50@4 05. 








HUBBAKD BKOS, Pub:., Chicago. 
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